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Of the indigenous inhabitants of both parts of America, By don Uli'oa, 
Continued from page 33. 


Te Indians of South America diflinguifth themfelves by mo- 
dern drefles, in which they affect various taftgs. Thofe of the 
high country, and of the vallies in Peru, drefs partly in the Spanith 
fafhion. Inftead of hats, they wear bonnets of coarfe double cloth, 
the weight of which, neither feems to incommode them, when they 
go to warmer climates; nor does the accidental want of them feem 
to be felt in fituations where the moft piercing cold reigns. 

Their legs and feet are always bare, if we except a fort of fan- 
dals made of the fkins of oxen, Thef€ emit a moft abominable 
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fmell,.ag often as they are wet upon their feet ; and, te complete 
this difagreeable circum{tance, they never Put them off, but wear 
them night and day, as long as they can hold together: an evi- 
dence, among many others, that might be produce , of their difre- 
gard to cleanline{s, and infenfibility to things altogether difgufting 
to other men. 

“The Indians are naturally addicted to intoxication, and prefer al- 
ways the ftrongeft liquors they can procure. It is not many years 
fince thofe of Peru made ufe of chica as their common beverage. But 
the intereft of certain proprietors of vineyards, in the low country, 
efpecially in the vallies of Ica, Pifca, and Nafca, has of late introduc- 

the ufe of brandy ; the deftructive influence ef which, is alrea- 

dy very vifible. The fame propenfity is remarked in the favage na- 

“tions to the north, as far as the Europeans have ever penetrated, 

Thiefe have been accuftomed to that pernicious indulgence both by 

the Britith colonies in New England, and by the French in Loui- 

fiana and Canada. But it is an indulgence which has already great- 
ly leflened the population of thofe regions. 

Their paffion, however, for this ae — is fo greay 
that, to procure it they will attempt the moft difficult enterprifes, 
and perpetrate the moft horrible crimes. It has been known more 
than once in Louifiana, that an Indian, feemingly of the moft mild 
and faithful temper, has bafely murdered his mafter, either on a 
oueney or a hunting party, merely to get pofleffion of his flafk of 

ndy. He has wabeed for this purpofe till oy bps him an op- 
peemeety to ftrike the perfidious blow, and empty flafk has 

en found by the fide of the dead body. 

It is very common, in the higher parts of Peru, to fee upon the 
highways the bodies of Indians who have died of intoxication. 
Unable to proceed farther, they lie down in their drunkennefS, the 
rigour of atmofphere benumbs them, and there they remain. But 
thefe warnings have no effect on others. At Quito, the wives do 
not partake in this vice of their hufbands, but only attend them 
for the fake of giving them their affiftance. At Peru, on the con- 
trary, the women drink to equal excefs with the men, and thereby 
prevent the poflibility of mutual affiftance. The moft fhocking cir- 
cumftance of all is, that they will take their very infants from the 
breaft, and pour thefe poifonous liquors down their throats, t 
training them to habits of drunkennefs before they have arrived 
the ufe of reafon. 

Thefe enormities take place at Guancavelica, Potofi, and the 
other confiderable mines, to a greater degree than any other place. 
‘The cuftom there, is to pay all the workmen, except thofe called 
Mitagos, their week’s earnings every Sunday afternoon, at four or 
five o'clock, At Guancavelica, thefe payments amount to about the 
fum of ten thoufand pefos: of this fum, four thoufand pefos are 
commonly expended before the next morning, in brandy and other 
{piritous liquors; of confequence, little work is done the fubfe- 
quent day, Itis feldom, indeed, that they referve any money for 
the expenfes of the remaining part of the week. 

It is certainly defirable that fome meafures could be taken to 
check the progrefs of this deftrnctive habit. The decreafe of popu- 
lation, which it muft inevitably produce, will foon be an eflential 
lof to the kingdom. The unhappy perfous @&dicted to it, are thefe 
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by whom all the work of the mines muft be performed, all the 
bufinefs of patturage, in a wordyall the fubordinate employments 
of life. 

Itis fhocking to fee the manner in which the Sunday is prophan- 
ed, in confequence of this propenfity to drunkennefs. Inftead of 
being a day devoted to peace and religious obfervances, it is the 
day, in which all the diforders that human paffions can produce, are 
feen in their utmoft enormity. But though we cannot forbear to la- 
ment, it is not eafy to devife a remedy for this abufe. The love of 
fpiritous liquors has become the rwing pafiion of all the Indian 
nations. In all treaties with them, rum or brandy are the principal 
objects, without which no negociation can fucceed. They call them 
the milk of their friends. 

The Indians are not fo much to be dreaded for their valour, as 
for their perfidious and fecret ftrokes of enmity. Nothing can ex. 
ceed their cruelty, when they have been fuccefsful in turprifing 
their enemies; in this cafe they glut themfelves with cool and de- 
liberate carnage. On the other hand, they are equally fuppliant and 
pufillanimous, when the iflue of their enterprife has been unfortu- 
nate. This contraft refults naturally from the barbarous and unge- 
nerous character by which the whole race is fo unfavourably dif- 
tanguifhed. 

What the hiftorians of the conqueft of Mexico tell us of the he- 
roifm of the Indians, muft either be much exaggerated, or elfe the 
character of the nation is exceflively changed Sore that era, It is 
certain that the northern tribes enjoy the fame liberty as ever, and 
that no circumf{tance has happened to make any change in their 
cuftoms or manners. Yet the fame cruel and perfidious character 
prevails among them, as among thofe of Peru and the fouthern 
parts of America, whether conquered or free. 

It is impoflible to afcribe this character of the Indians in Peru to 
their having changed an internal fora foreign flavery, or toany of the 
circumitances that have refulted from this change. Having neither 
changed their language, their cuitoms, nor their inclinations, the 
bafis of their character is certainly unaltered, efpecially as it is 
undeniable, that they have taken nothing of the manuers 
of the nation that conquered them. Befides, they are by no 
no means in that ftate of fubjection which itrangers, are apt to ima- 
gine. In fact, their freedom is very little abridged ; and their 
various tribes are governed much as formerly, by their reipective 
curacas, or caciques. But the moit decifive circumitance 1s the 
uniform character that prevails among them all, whether living 
independent or in fubjection to Europeans. 

There is no inftance, either of afingle Indian facing an in ivi- 
dual of any other nation, in fair and open combat, or of ‘heir 
jointly venturing to fy the fate of batile with an equal number 
of any foes. Even with the greateft fuperiority of numbers, they 
dare not meet an n attack. Yet notwithitanding this want of 
courage, they are {till formidable; nay, it has been known, that a 
fimall party of them has routed a much fuperior body of regular 
troops: but this can only happers when they have furpriied them 
in the faftnefles of their foretts, where the covert of the wood may 
conceal them until they take their aim with the utmoft certainty. 
After one fuch difcharge, they immediately retreat, without leav- 
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ing the finalleft trace of their route. It may eafily be fuppofed, that 
an onfet of this kind, muft produce confufion even among the ftea- 
dieit troops, when they can neither know the number of their 
enetnies, nor perccive the place where they lie m ambuth. ‘ 

The indians are exceedingly artful and accomplifhed in this ipecigs 
of war. They care not how long they may be obliged to lie in 
ambath, provided on | can infure the advantage which they propofe 
in making a near and certain difcharge upon their enemies. Th 
carry on itraragems of this kind with the utmoft patience, addrefs, 
and circumfpection ; fonetimes they conceal themfelves in thick- 
ets; at other times, they lie flat on the ground in fuch a manner that 
it is impoffible to obferve them. . ' 

The Indians of the country called Natches, in Louifiana, laid a 
plot of maflacreing in one night every individual belonging to the 
French colony eftablifhed there. This plot they actually executed, 
notwithftanding the feeming good underftanding that fubfifted be- 
tween them and their European neighbours. Such was the fecrecy 
which they obferved, that no perfon had the leaft fufpicion of 
their defign until the blow was ftruck. One Frenchman alone ef- 
caped, by favour of the darknefs, to relate the difalter of his coun- 
trymen. The compaffion of a female Indian contributed alfo in fome 
meafure to his exemption from the general maflacre. The tribe of 
Natches had invited the Indians of other countries, even to a con- 
fiderable diftance, to join in the fame confpiracy. The day, or ra- 
ther the night, was fixed, on which they were to make an united 
attack on the French colonifts. It was intimated by fending a par- 
cel of rods, more or lefs numerous, according to the local diftance 
of each tribe, with an injunction to abftract ene rod daily, the day 
on which the laft fell to be taken away, being that fixed for the ex- 
ecution of their plan. The women were partners of the bloody fe- 
eret. The parcels of rods being thus diftributed, that belonging to 
the tribe of Natches happened to remain in the cuftody of a fe- 
male. This woman, either moved by her own feelings of compaf- 
fion, or by the commiferation expreficd by her female acquaintances, 
in the view of the propofed fcene of bloodthed, abftracted one day 
three or four of the rods, and thus anticipated the term of her 
tribe’s proceeding to the execution of the general confpiracy. The 
confequences of this was, that the Natches were the only actors in 
the carnage, their diftant aflociates having ftill feveral rods remain- 
ing at the time when the former made the attack. An opportunity 
was thereby given to the colonifts in thofe quarters, to take mea- 
fures for their defence, and for preventing a more extenfive execus 
tion of the defign. (To be continued. ) bly ¥ 
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= [SRE is a practice common with a certain fet of men, which 
ought to be expofed, becaufe it is int@nded for the purpofes 
of impofition and difhonefty. What is here alluded to, is the 
trick of publithing extracts from fictitious letters, tending to 
affect the price of the produce of this country, and efpecially that 
of wheat, to the great detriment and difcouragement of the honeft 


re laborious farmer, and the emolument of a gang of fpecu- 
ators, 
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Thofe concerned ought be apprized of this, and put on their 
guard againft the treachery and abufe. 

When you fee an extract of a letter, dated at Falmouth, or any 
where elfe, fetting forth that the market of Lifbon (or any other 
market) is glutted with wheat—that there are no lefs than /ixtp 
cargoes at one time unlading—tiat there are, befides, above 100,000 
moys of wheat (which are equal to 2,4C0,000 bufhels !) which will 
have no fale for twe/ve months to come: be aflured that this im- 
portant piece of intelligence is the ingenious production of fpecula- 
tive device. 

‘Let the farmer have a little patience and refolution, and he will 
afluredly triumph in the defeat of the little deceptive {tratagems of 
the pack. A LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY. 

Baltimore, Auguft 13, 1792. 
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An interefling conftitutional and legal gueftion. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 1792. 
O* Friday and Saturday laft, an interefting point was difcufled 
in the fupreme court of the united ftates. The attorney ge- 
neral, in his official capacity, and of his own mere motion, apphed 
tor a mandamus to the circuit courts of Peunfylvania, to proceed un- 
der the penfion law, pafled at the laft feflion of congrefs. 

That law, it will be remembered, impofes certain duties on the 
federal judges, which the circuit courts of Pennfylvania and New 
York judged unconftitutional, and which the firft entirely refufed 
to exccute. 

The firft queftion that arofe, was independent of the main gquef- 
tion, viz. Whether it was part of the duty of the atrorney ge- 
neral of the united ftates, to fuperintend the decifionsof the in- 
ferior courts, and if to him they appeared improper, to move the 
fupreme court for a revifion. 

Opiniens were much divided. 

In favour of the attorney general's exercifing this power, the 
following are the heads of the principal arguments infifted on— 
the analogy between the nature of that office here and in England— 
that part of the judiciary act which gives the attorney general a 
fuperintendance over the concerns of the united ftates in the 
courts of juftice, which, giving latitude to the word cezecerus, 
brought the cafe within the power granted by the law; and the 
attorney general being the only officer of the fupreme executive 
to whom the conittitution gives a fuperinteudance over the execution 
ofall the laws of the union. 

Again{t this opinion, it was alleged, that the analogy drawn was 
not found, but rather dangerous; that the latitude given to the 
word comegrns, would tend to give that Officer a right, officially, 
to interfere in any law controverfy between citizen and citizen, 
as the united ftates were concerned in f{eeing juftice done in every 
cafe ; and that as the act of the attorney general was not within his 
ordinary duty, it would require fpecial authority from the fupreme 
executive, to eftablifh its propriety. 

Thefe were the principal heads of the arguments ufed. The dif- 
cuffion was full, and the bench divided on the queftion. Judges 
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Iredell, Johnfon, and Blair, declaring in favour of the attorney ge- 
neral, and judges Wilfon, Cushing, and the chief juftice, enter- 
taining the contrary opinion. 

This equal divifion was fufficient to reject the mode of proceed- 
ing 1or. Randolph firft adopted, who then ftarted on another 
ground, as counfel for a petitioner who had been unfuccefsful in 
his application to the diltri¢t court of Pennfylvania. 

His motion, after being accompanied with the reafons which in- 
fluenced him to believe that the inferior courts had erred, was 
poltponed ivr a final decifion until the next court. 
©ea2a=>— 

SPEC AL A. T..3 se 

NE fact will outweigh in the public opiniou a thoufand decla- 

mations. It is aflerted, but with a colouring that renders the 
afiertion at leaft fufpicious, that “ all who have become rich, 
in the united itates, for feveral late years, are {peculators ; and 
that to raife thefe harpies to wealth and eiminence, the induitrious 
merchant has been opprefled with the moft grievous burdens— 
burdens which matt operate his ruin.” This is aflertion without 
proof. For a thort time, it muit be allowed, ering to the madnefS, 
or fomethiug worfe, of a few defperate individuals, fpeculation 
aflumed a glare, that altonifhed, aud, in many imftances, captivated 
the belolder. 

At length, however, like the unftable glitter of a meteor, it diffli- 

ted, and fo far were its votaries from having acquired “‘ immenfe 
aces thereby—that it left them—in priion, in poverty, or in 
exile. On the other hand, in all the bankruptcies of the laft year, 
hardly one in the mercantile line is to be traced ; and from the great 
increafe of the fhipping—the advancement of commercial and manu- 
facturing initicutious—and every mechanical bufinefs—and from 
the general happinefs which pervades every part of the union— 
we may venture to aflert, nor fear a contradiction, that fuccefs has 
abundanily crowned every effort of commercial enterprife and in- 
duftry—and that our merchants univerfally are feeing good days 
according to the days wherein they have feen evil. And welldo 
the merchants deferve this profperity, and an increafe of it. Their 
patriotifin has been immortalized by our beloved prefident: and 
they mult enjoy the pleafing fatisfaction, that they have been 
greatly inftrumental in advancing their country to a height of 
profperity, reputation, and felicity, unexampled in her annals, 

That thefe are facts, is vilible to every man who wifhes to 
fee them fo,—And they {hall be told to the world, as long as they 
continue io be fuch. Bofion, dug. 12, 1792. 

—_ Ss Ssoo— 
A PHENOMENON. 

af aay - is now lising inthis city, a man in the rog*n year of his 

age. He was borion Long-liland, in the vicinity of New-York ; 
iolowed privatecring in gueen Anne’s wars: and through the whole 
ot his long life is tid to have enjoyed an uninterrupted fhare of 
heaith ; and atthis day walks abroad with lefs appearance of infirmi- 
ty, than the generality of men of 70 or 75 years of age, Mr. Peale, 
we hear, is engaged to take a painting of this extraordinary man, to 
preterve to future times the features and form of a perfon furnifhed 
with nerves and conttitution to exifl to fo furprifing an age, on that 
ocean of time, whic jas long aco {wallowed up fomany millions of 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
Reflexions on the flate of the union, 
NUMBER Vv. 

Conch ying the foreign debts of the united flates, 


T the commencement of the prefent government in 1789, the 
united ftates were indebted to France, Holland and Spain, and 
to the foreign officers of the late army, in a fum amounting to 
near twelve millions of dollars. Near a million and two thirds of - 
this fum, was due for arrears of intereft, inattention to which, 
would have been too difgraceful to have admitted of a hope of 
public credit, until meafures were taken for its difcharge. Above a 
tnillion and one third of the principal fum had become due, and 
the time of other inftallments was coming round, The refources ” 
of the country had been examined and confidered, but not tried. 
The claims of thefe foreign creditors, were, originally, the moft 
delicate in themfelves ; oul in the cafe of France, the itate of her 
revolution in the fummer of 1790, placed her demand in a fituation 
peculiarly interefting. It was perceived that the adoption of the fe- 
deral conftitution and the meafures taken to reftore public credit, 
had made {trong and favourable impreflions on the European money 
lenders: and it was not doubted, that the arrears of intereft and 
the principal due, might be difcharged by loans, upon terms 
which would produce very little lofs. The requifite authorities were 
given by the legiflature, which refulted in the borrowing of a fum 
equal to the difcharge of all the exigible debt. But as the occa- 
fions of the French were likely to be emergent, and there was rea- 
fon to confide, that a firm and fteady purfuit of the financial fy 
tem, which had by that time been adopted, and an adherence to the 
upright fpirit of the conftitution, would. rapidly meliorate the cre- 
dit of the united ftates, it was deemed expedient to extend the au- 
thorities to borrow, to a fum equal to the whole of the foreign 
debt, provided the inftallments not due could be difcharged by 
means of loans advantageous to the united ftates. The intereft of 
above feven millions ef the foreign debt, being at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum} it was not doubted, that the money might be 
obtained fo as to Pender the difcharge of the part, not exigible, re- 
ally advantageous, It has accordinglyhappened, that afum adequate 
to the principal and intereft due, has been borrowed within the 
terms of the law, fo as to fupport the credit and good faith of the 
united ftates, and critically to accommodate the people of France. 
The further expectations of congrefS have alfo been fulfilled; a 
confiderable loan at four and one half, and two loans at four per 
cent. having been effected, fo as to realize an advantage in the 
diftharge of a large part of the principal, which was at an 
intereft of five per cent. The united ftates having thus com- 
mated their foreign debt, further than is due, with honour, 
and, on a medium of the whole, with advantage, are relieved by 
thefe operations from-any poffibiliry of preflure to perform the re 
mainder of their European engagements. The friends of our pub- 
lic credit, of our national fafety and refpectability, and of the re, 
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volution of France, among the citizens of the united flates, will 
reflect upon this actual courfe of events with cordial fatisfaction. 
Thecconot-cfion : being mifeellaneous thoughts on the government. 

The people of the united ftates enjoy a peculiar felicity im 
the pofleffion of principles of government and of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, more found, more accurately defined, and more 
extenfively reduced to practice, than any preceding republicans. 
There is not one iota of delegating or delegated power, which 
is not poflefied, or may not be acquired by every citizen. It is 
true, that there are in practice, feveral deviations in the diftribn- 
tion of powers to the various fubdivifions of the country, and to 
the proprietors of certain deferiptions of property ; but thefe aré 
acknowledged departures from principle, and are known to have 
arifen out ef the antecedent ftate of things. They could not be 
immediately corrected without violent ftruggles and diforders, 
and without injury to the property of defcriptions of citizens, too 
great for the country at any former period to compenfate. Mild 
remedies are, however, daily applied to thefe partial difeafes ; 
and it is manifeft, that the courfe of time is diminifhing, and 
will finally remove them. The right of legiflative interpofition, on 
the part of the chief magiftrate, which, in the practice of another 
country, has been commuted for an unlawful and injurious influ- 
ence, is here wronght into Peet wy: of the conftitution, and is 
not only exercifed in the independeft and uncontrouled confidera- 
tion of every refolution and bill, but by the practical application of 
the negative. 

The execution of the office of the chief magiftrate has been at- 
tended threuch a term of almoft four years with a circumiftance, 
which to this nation and to the furrounding world requires no 
commentary—a native citizen of the united flates, elevated from private 
dife to that fiation, has not, during fo long aterm, appointed a fingle rea 
dation to any office of honour or emolument. 

The fenatorial branch of the government has been created and 
continued in a mode preferable te that which is purfued in any 
other nation. 

The reprefentative branch is equally well conflituted. 

The military code, for the government of fuch troops as are oc- 
cafionally raifed and employed, is well calculated to produce dif- 
cipline and efficiency, when time is allowed for the purpofe, and 
confequently to render the united ftates refpeciable in the eyes of 
foreign nations. 

All chriitian churches are fo truly upon an equal footing, as well 
in practice asin theory, that there ave and have been in the legif- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of the general government, 
perfons of the following derominations—epifcopalian, prefbyte- 
rian, independent or congregational, quaker, Lutheran, reformed, 
Roman, and probably others, which do not occur. There have 
been, and indeed yet are, a few ecclefiaftical diftinctions in the ftate 
governments, which reafon and time are rapidly deftroying. It is 
eafy to perceive, that religious liberty, fupported by the national 
conititution, and a great majority of the ftate conftitutions, cannot 
but attain, in a very fhort time, the fame theoretical and pzactical 
perfection in the remainder, which it has acquired in them, 
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The independency of the judiciary, as well in the tenure of their 
ftations as in the permanency of their compenfations under the fede» 
ral conftirution, and moft of thofé of the ftates, is an advantage over 
the ancient republics and the generality of modern governments, of 
ineftimable value in regard to liberty and property. 

The united ftates, being without tranfmarine or feparated domi- 
nions, are exempted from two inconveniencies, which have refult- 
ed from them. An immenfe naval force has been found neceflary to 
defend fach territories, and protect the trade with them in time of 
war, and the difficulty of devifing for them a free legiflation, has 
hitherto proved infurmountable, The Britith nation declared, that 
they had a right to legiflate for their colonies and dominions in A- 
merica, Afia, and Africa, in all cafes whatfoever, and the revolution 
of the united ftates, turned upon that cardinal point. When we 
obferve, that the French nation, devoted. as they are to the purfuic 


.of liberty, have not yet been able to devife any fyftem of govern- 


meént for their colonies without a dernier refort to the legiflature of 
France, it will be a fource of comfortable reflexion to the friends of 
free and efficient government in thef¢ ftates, that we are not per- 
plexed by the neceflity of fo delicate, important, and difficult an 
operation. 

It has been unfortunate for moft nations, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, that they have had no fettled pre-exifting mode of altering, 
amending, or renovating their political fyftem, to which they could 
refort without a deviation from the legal courfe of things, hazard- 
ing the public tranquillity, and often freedom itfelf.—It is equally 
happy for the peopleof the united ftates, that im their federal go- 
vernment, and in moft of thofe of the ftates, there exiits a provi. 
fion, by which thofe neceflary and defirable ends may be obtained, 
with whatever zeal, without recurring to irregularity or violence, 
Fundamental principles being already fettled by commen content, 
and being duly recorded in the conftitutions, the people cannot 
long miftake the nature of a meafure, a law, ora political maxim, 
which is really oppofed to them; and when their judgmeut is 
decided upon any one or more dereliciions of thofe principles, of 
magnitude fufficient to induce an effort for reform, their will can- 
not be fuccefsfully refifted. The confequence of this ftate of things 
will be, that the mafS of error will not eafily accumulate fo as to 
become infapportable, being kept down by thefe orderly natural 
exertions of the community to relieve themfelves at an earlier {tage 
ot inconvenience. Too great a facility to change would, however, 
be likely to produce fluctuations, injurious to order, peace, proper- 
ty, and induftry, if not to liberty itfelf: but as the mode of per- 
forming the amendatory or alterative operations is flow, and confer 

uently deliberate, light or dangerous changes would be very dif- 
feult to accomplifh. In this view there appears to be very litile 
probability, that changes from free or reprefentative governments, 
will take place, or that any modification of- hereditary power will 
be introdrced into the governments either of the {tates or of the 
uuion. The people will never deliberately confent to the abroga- 
tion of thofe claufes in the feveral conftitutions, which explicitly 
provide both in general terms, and in particular detail, for free or 
republican government: nor does it feem eafy, conidering the de~ 
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ee of perfection we have obtained and the conftant and mede- 
fate operations of the amendatory claufes, to accumulate fufficient 
public evil or grievance to produce one of thofe cohvulfions, which 
the ambitious are wont to feize as the moment te introduce by 
force, a defpotic government. Even local circumftances confpire to 
favour the permanency of liberty in thefe ftates. Being too remote 
from any foreign nation, to render a war, r biting 2 grote army, 
at all neceflary, that inftrument, fo often ufed yam itious leaders, 
is not likely ‘to be placed within the reach of the enemies of free- 
dom, while the union remains entire. It is worthy of the moft parti. 
cular obfervation ‘and remembrance, that a diflolutien of our go- 
vernment would immediately open a door to this danger, as the fe- 
veral ftates or little confederacies, would each deem it prudent to 
maintain a larger army than is now requifite for the whole. The 
hiftory of Greece will inftruct us that by this, more than by any 
other poffible meafure, we fhould be prepared for the military do- 
mination of fome modern Puirip, or fome new ALEXANDER. 4 
Strong union and a tranquil liberty would be miferably exchanged 
for fuch a ftate of things. 

It is an evident truth that the penal laws of thefe ftates, have 


been gradually mitigated fince the epocha of their independence ; 


and itis no lefStrue, that the number of crimes does net bear fo 
great a proportion to the population, as was formerly the cafe, 
though an univerfal relaxation of the police took place in the late 
war. It is, perhaps, an ill fymptom of the ftate of things, in a 
fociety, when mild laws, flriGly executed, are incompetent te the pre- 
fervation of order and public happinefs. Our penal codes are, upon 
the whole, among the leaft fanguinary ; and 1t ts believed, they are 
not cruel, even in thofe unhappy cafes, which impel the commn- 
nity to extremities. The conftitution of the united ftares has ex- 
tracted all the gall from the punifhment of offences againft the na- 
tional fafety, by correcting the power of legiflating concerning 
them with a mildnefs unknown to the fyftems of moft countries. 
It ishonourable to the humanity and magnanimity of the Ameri- 
can people, that this proceeding flowed from them, almoft unani- 
moufly, four years after the revolution war. Future ages will do juf= 
tice toa nation capable of fuch an effort at a moment fo particular, 
Taking the united ftates at large, there are few or no coun- 
ries in which, at this time, the juft demands of private creditors 
can be obtained by a more certain, a more expeditious, or a lefs 
expenfive courfe of legal procefs. There are fome local, and a very 
few general defects yet exifting ; but they are vanifhing before 
the fpirit of the general and molt of the ftate conftitutions. There 
is no part of the public conduct of this country more ftriking than 
the firmnefs with which they have applied the cauftic to fome inve- 
terate cancers, which had been derived to their pecuniary fyitem, 
principally from adventitious caufes. It proves the exiftence of that 
virtue and fortitude, which qualify a nation for republican go- 
verninent. There are fome exceptionable circumftances, yet to be 
done away ; but the fuccefsful efforts, which have been made, 
juttiry a confident expectation, that they will yield ere long to the 
powers an.t influences which have eradicated much greater evils of 
the fame kind. 
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Letters to a young lady. By thereverend Fchn Bennet. 
LETTER IV.—0n Gibbon. 


Ga is fplendid, elaborate, elegant. To me, however, he 
is not always perfpicuous. | am fometimes obliged to paufe 
to difcover his meaning. This arifes from his having ftudied an 
uniform, condenfed harmony of period, or attempting to graft 
the peculiarities of Tacitus, on the Englifh idiom. He is, however, 
on the whole, a captivating writer ; and I would nat forbid you 
the pleafure of perufing his interefting work. You may admire 
his language without imbibing his infidelity. It is, indeed, fo art- 
fully concealed under beds of rofes, that, if you had not heard fo 
much about it, you would not eafily have difcovered the venom 
of his pen, 

What could induce this fplendid hiftorian fo infidionfy to at- 
tempt the undermining of chriftianity, which is the greateft 
balm and fweetner of life? What are his rounded periods, if they 
have a tendency to rob the werld of its fublimett profpects, and 
of all its fupporting hopes? What will the fame of talents avail 
him, if he has done his utmoft te circulate infidelity, as widely as 
his writings, and ftrew his paths, in every place through which 
he has pafled, with heaps of the murdered ? 

It is amazing that authors do net, more frequently, leck for- 
ward to the moment, when, to have made a noife in the world, by 
fingular opinions, will convey no joy or comfort te the heart ; and 
when the only confolation muft be, that they have laboured to 
promote the glory of God, and the benefit of man. 

I would not for the richeit mitre in the kingdom, be a Gibbon, 
in my lateft moments. In health and profperity, we may be daz- 
zled with tinfel. But when we came to die, every thing will vanith, 
but piety and truth, 

Immoral writers may dothe greateit mifchief to fociety, of any 
other characters whatever. They may corrupt and taint the mo- 
ralsof the moft diftant pofterity. In this fenfe, they may for a 
long time, continue to be finning, when their bodies are entombed. 
Their fentiments may convey a deadly poifon, to operate on ma- 
by generations yet unborn. And what reparation or atonement 
can they make for unhinged principle, for violated integrity, and 
undermined hope! The Romifh church has a very ftriking doc- 
trine, that fuch people continue im purgatory the longett of all 
others. 

1 blefs God, that I never wrote a line, however feeble, but with 
a good intention. And may this pen drop from my hands, before 
it ever leads me to finifha period, that fhall give me one uncom- 
fortable thought, er one feeling of remorfe, in my expiriug mo- 
ments, 

LETTER V.—On Richard/on. 


My pear Lucy, 


HOUGH, from principle, a declaimer againft novels, yet of 
one writer, who goes under this name, | profef$ myfelfa 
paffionate admirer. I mean Richardfon. His works, indeed, are 
not to be examined by the ftrict laws of a faitidious criticifin, 
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They have many /uxwriancies, and too much profixity. The lan- 
guage is natural and eafy, but it is not condenfed into the elegant 
concifenefs and energy of the ancients. Richardfon was a ftranger 
‘to the inimitable models of Greece and Rome. He was not a claf- 
fic; but he poflefled a moft extenfive knowledge of human life and 
manners; his judgment was ftrong and penetrating ; his tafte, ac- 
curate ; his fenfibility, exquifite ; his imagination, wonderful ; and 
his heartimpaffioned. Matter of the human character, he knew all 
its meandrings. Matter of the human foul, he penetrated into all 
its foldings and recefles. 

With the fame breath, and in the fame moment, he melts, he 
tranfports, he elevates, he dignifies, he convinces, and inftructs. 
Pathos is all his own. “ He opens the hardeft rocks by the mere 
force of his narrative, and the waters flow.” 

Richardfon was, indeed, a writer of no trifling magnitude. He 
was a genius of no ordinary kind. Degrade this ethereal fpirit as 
you will, it will mount up toits kindred fkies. Call hima novel. 
itt, his merit rifes above names and forms. Thefe cannot debafe his 
talents. Handle this fabftance, as roughly as you pleafe, it returns 
with an elaftic vigour, to its nfual fhape, and defies oppofition. 

But the excellency of his intention is above all praife. The in- 
terefts of virtue and religion were near his heart ; and he chofe the 
epiftolary plan merely to engage the attention of his readers, 
and.that imagination might lend its livelieft charins to animate 
his precepts. é 

W hat a pattern of all virtues and graces is his Grandifon ! What 
a lovely and finifhed girl is his Harriet Byron ! What an unraffied 
piety! What a melting affection) What filial duty to her aged 
grandmother ! Whata kind fympathy with all her friends! What 
fenfibility, yet what prudence! What tendernefs, yet what difcre- 
tion appear in her character! How nicely is her ferioufnefs mixed 
with vivacity, her fine fenfe with modefty, and her franknef$ with 
decorum ! How fondly does fhe love, yet how delicately does the 
manage and regulate the flame ! 

When fhe pined in fecret, with an unconquerable attachment, 
what cheerfulnefs to all her friends burft through the heavy 
gloom, that lowered on her mind! What fear of giving any pain 
to others, though comfortlefs herfelf! What veneration did the 
exprefS8 for the unhappy Clementina! What a generous concern 
for the innocent, girlifh emotions of Emily ! What an unaffected 
friendthip for the lively lady G——, and when fhe was really ad- 
drefled by her Grandifon, with what an open franknefs, yet what a 
guarded delicacy and involuntary confufion, did fhe tell him, that 
he had the full poffeilion or her foul! 

How venerable and engaging has this writer made the charac- 
terof a clergyman, in the cafe of dr. Bartlett! How judicioufly 
has he mixed the paftor with the friend, and combined the moft 
rigid principles, with the fofieft and moft attractive graces, What 
innocence, integrity, and what prudence and caution about inter- 
fering in family concerns, has he given in another work, to dr, 
Lewen ! What an independent fpirit, likewife ; what a leaning to 
the fide of the unfortunate Clarifla, in oppofition to all the greateft 
of her friends ; what a glowing, univerfal benevolence ; what a 
ferene and undiflembled piety ! And how ftrikingly has he contratt- 
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ed both with the cunning hypocrify and pedantic affectation of ano- 
ther perfon, who likewife wore, without really deferving, fo fae 
cred a garb ! 

In oppofition to modern cuftoms, which, under a falfe idea of 

eatnefs, would trample on facred ceremonies, and bring the ho- 
iy ordinances of religion, to their own fire-fides, in a manner, 
which divefts them of all folemnity and decorum, what an invinci- 
ble attachment does his Grandifon difplay to all the decencies and 
duties of the church! What a reluctance does he expre{s againit 
having his marriage de/ecrated by a private celebration ; and how 
does he oblige his timid and his blufhing Harriet to vow at the 
altar, in the prefence of God, and in the face of day, her obedience 
and her affection! In fact, thefe outward decencies are the very fen~ 
cesof piety. Break them down, aud the facred enclofure will foon 
become “ common and unclean.” 

If, in fhort, I wifhed a girl to be ‘every thing, that was great, I 
would have her continually ftudy his Clarifla. If I was ambitious to 
make her évery thing that was lovely, fhe fhould {pend her days 
and nights, in contemplating his Byron. 

I muit, however, confefs a {trong preference for the work of fir 
Charles Grandifon. The reading of Clarifla leaves upon the mind 
teo melancholy impreffions. Her diftrefles are too deep and too 
unvaried for fenfibility to bear. She was every thing, that was 
virtuous, and we look up with admiration. She was every thing 
that was miferable, and we look down with defpair. We are tempt- 
ed to fancy, that ‘there is no reward for the righteous, nor any 
God that judgeth the earth.” 

There is a certain point, beyend which our paffions will not bear 
to be racked. Beyond it even {ympathy, the lovelieft of them all, 
turns into the wildnefs of defpair. Virtue may have its forrows and 
its trials; but they thould not be perpetual. Hope would ce: to 
bloom, and the year become intolerable, if it was wholly compofed 
of a dull and dreary winter, without a fpring. If providence did 
not, generally, interfere in favour of its faints, religion, I fhould 
fufpect, would foon lofe one of its flronge't encouragements, and 
moft fovereign fupports. 

Mifs Byron is always lovely, and always enchanting. Her vir- 
tues are more within the reach of mortality. Her afflictions are 
JefS poignant ; and when her long attachment is crowned with fuc- 
cefs, every good mind feels a pleafure, too big for expreflion. We 
are happy for Clarifla, only when fhe is dead. We are very agree- 
ably interefted for mifs Byron, through every period of her life ; 
and lady Grandifon charms us into congratulating triumph. 

(To be continued.) 

ON THE DRESSES OF THE JUDGES. 

AVING by accident chanced the other day to walk by the court 

houfe, aid obferving acroud at the door, | was tempted to 
enter for an inftant, to fee what was ihe object of attention ; when 
I was furprifed, at my going in, to behold upon the judicial feats; 
fix gentlemen, arrayed in arobe as unfuitable to the feafon, as it 
was new in point of fashion. I was for feme time at a loi3 to difte. 
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ver the kind of drefs they had on, till, on a nearer approach, I 
found it to be of fcarlet trimmed with ermine. Such a drefS in Au- 
guft was truly furprifing ; for in point of convenience, it muft be 
extremely oppreflive, and in point of fhow or appearance, it cer- 
tainly is much tef3 folemn asd decorous than the black coats, till 
lately always obferved on thofe feats. 

This dre(s, 1 have been told, is borrowed from a country we are 
but teo ambitious to copy, though we were lately fo fond of dif- 
daining. I am forry our judges thould have imitated an example 
Originating, probably, in barbarous times, and probably preferved 
in England only on account of its antiquity. But if our judicial 
concerns could not be carried on without a decoration fo extraordi- 
nary, why not take the whole of it? The wig of long tails and 
curls, as well as the gown !---for the tout enfemble ought to have 

one together, if taken at all; the effect being now to give a very 
final apptarance to the héad, compared to the ermined fhoulders ; 
and this effect is fuch, as to deftroy totally whatever folemnity 
might have been eonceived to refide formerly in this toga judicis. 

But is it, indeed, in this enlightened age, inthe eighteenth centu. 
ry, that we can expect dre& to go for any thing in the popular ef. 
timation? Alas, as mr. Burke obferves, the age of chivalry is gone, 
and with it is departed that fanctity annexed to exterior veftments, 
which were fe often fo ill fuited to their wearers, No, it is law, 
found judgment, and impartial juitice alone, that can dignify 
thofe feats: aud thefe would have had their fway in the commen 
drefs-.. 

<¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

“¢ All elfe is neaght bat leather or prunella.”’ 
So Pope thought formerly ; nor is the doctrine leflened in repute by 
the prevailing tide of modern politics. 

I would not be underftood, by what I have faid, in the leaft to 
with to leflen the refpect which I really feel for thefe gentlemen, 
and witich is eflential to the due execution of the laws. But feein 
the conftitution of the united {tates has not warranted any diftinc. 
tions of drefs, ufed in regal courts, to be adopred in our own; but 
on the contrary, forbids exprefly by its fpirit, the introduction of 
orders of nobility, fo connected with diftinctions of drefs: feeing, 
alfo, our amiable preftdent does not affume the royal robes at 
his levees, to which he has at leaft as much apparent right; I 
have not been able to forbear thefe ftrictures ;—meaning always 
to oppofe them to every novelty which appears to me calculated 
to alter the habits of our plain republican fyftem. 

Philadziphia, Auguft 25, 1792. RUSSEL, 

—_2]222a— 
ASAFE, EASY, AND CHEAP CURE. 


Broken winded horfe had beenkept in a field where there was 

not any water, except in the bottom of an old lime-kiln, and 
had recovered his wind ; the owner ordered a ftable fhovel full of 
quick hime to be renewed every five or fix days, and the water to be 
poured off, and a bucket of itto be givenevery day, to a broken- 
winded coach-horfe, aged eighteen years, which had almoft a con- 
ftant cough. The horte was fupplied with water thus prepared for 
about five weeks, and kept in the ftable. He is now perfectly reca, 
vered in his wind, and free froma cough, 
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On the comparative excellence of the feiences and arts; b; mr. William 
Rofcoe. Read in the Manchefter philofophical fociety. Continued from 
page 29. 

HE fcience of mathematics is converfant with the extent and 

quantity 6f fubftances ; and teaches the unchangeable and uni- 
verfal properties of vifible objects. It therefore precedes the {tudy 
of phyfics, whofe province it is to enquire into the particular nature 
oil ters of fuch objects. If the pleafures, received from fcientific 
purfuits, depend on the papi 3, pers and acquifition of truth, the 
itudy of the mathematics is, of all others, the moft capable of affording 
enjoyment ; its conclufions not depending on the fubtilty of argn- 
ment, or the fallacy of language, but being capable either of fenfible 
demonftration, or immediately referring to the fint principles of 
human reafon. It may alfo be added, that this fcience feems more 
complete and perfect than any other, as it generally attains the full 
end it aims at; whereas, in all other fciences, we expect to improve, 
rather than to perfect knowledge. ot. 

’ Under the comprehenfive denomination of phyfics are included 
many particular ftudies, each of which affords ample materials for in- 
veftigation. The profefled fubject of its enquiry is the whole fyitem of | 
material nature : in the purfuit of which branch of learning, it feems 
proper, in the firft place, to acquire a general knowledge of the uni- 
verfe, as far as it is difcoverable either by our natural endowments, 
or the artificial affiftance with which human invention has fupplied 
us; and from thence to proceed, in our enquiries, through the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; which employment, as it 
includes all we know of the earth we inhabit, has acquired the 
name of natural hiftory. 

It is by no means my intention to enter into a detail of the feve- 
ral ftudies which properly arrange themfelves under thefe different 
heads : it is fufficient to have indicated the pre-eminence and fub- 
ordination which feem to fubfilt between the different objects of 
{cience, and to have fhown the neceflity of adopting fimilar diitinc. 
tions. 

It muft, however, be remarked, that it is not perhaps in our pow. 
er to purfue the {ciences in the precife order here pointed out ; for 
there is a connexion throughout the whole fyitem of human know- 
ledge, which renders it impoflible to arrive at excellence in any one 
branch, while we remain totally ignorant of the reft. The tendency 
of natural philofophy to promote the interefts of morality, has al- 
ready been hinted at; and the fcience of mathematics is in like 
manner intimately connected with other branches of natural philo- 
fophy. 

I muft alfo remark, that though under the general heads before 
mentioned, | meay to comprehend all human fcience; yet they by 
no means include every literary attainment, in the purfuit of which 
mankind are bufied ; many of which are acquired only for the pur- 

yofe of being again employed in the attainment of further know- 
sy But, asa {kilful artificer, before he commences an important 
work, will beftow great attention in providing the implements ne- 
ceflary for his purpofe ; fo it will behove us to be diligent in attain- 
ing thefe preliminary endowments, without which our labours may 
either be partially fruftrated, or may entirely tail of fuccefi. 
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Of real knowledge, there are two fources, folitary obfervation or 
enquiry ; and information derived from the previous knowledge of 
others ; which laft is by far the moft copious of the two ; but as this 
«an only be communicated by the aid of language, either oral or 
written ; fo the certainty of the ideas we thus acquire, will depend 
on the {kill we have attamed in that language, by means of which 
the information is conveyed. 

Thus the acquifition of different languapes becomes neceflary ; 
but in this, as in other. inftances, care muft be taken that we mif- 
take not the means for the end ; and, while we are employed in 
preparing further materials, fuffer not fo much of the building, as 
we have already erected, to fall to decay. To exert ourfelves in at- 
taining a knowledge of language, for the purpofe of employing 
that knowledge in higher purfuits, is truly laudable ; but to be con- 
verfant only with words, and fuffer the fcience to centre in itfelf, is 
abfurd and improvident. 

It is unneceflary to enter into an enquiry, how far tranflations 
may fupply the deficiencies of claflical learning ; orto point out the 
many advantages of which fuch learning is productive ; this having 
‘been already done, by an author* to whom the public are under 
many important obligations, On the refult of his ‘‘ enquiry into 
the ufefulnefs of claflical learning,” I fhall take it for granted, that 
a knowledge of the ancient languages is of great advantage in 
many departments of {cience; from the exercife of the mind in the 
abftrufer parts of grammatical ftudy, it acquires a facility and accu- 
racy of diftinction which no other eccupation can beftow; and by a 
proper felection of authors, we may advance our real knowledge 
in any particular fcience, while we are procuring the means of ap- 
plying ourfelves with advantage to further ftudies. 

If language be confidered as an implement for the purpofe of ar- 
taining or improving knowledge, logic is that art which teaches us 
how to make a right ufe of fuch implement ; while philology, or the 
fcience of criticifm, maintains the purity of language, and guards 
it againft thofe innovations, which iuaitention, faihion, and habit, are 
too apt to introduce. 

Thefe ftudies, if they come not properly under the denomina- 
tion of fcience, are eflential to the due profecution of it. While 
they fupport their dignity, we may reft fatisfied that true know. 
ledge maintains its ground ; but when thefe begin to be neglected, 
there is the greateft reaion to believe, that ignorance and barbarifin 
are again aiming to eflablith their ancient empire, and to fear, 
that their endeavours are not without fuccefs. 

It has been before obferved, that the pleafures we receive from 
the fine arts, depend on an original or in{tinctive pewer of the mind, 
which I have chofen to call the fentimental faculty ; meaning to in- 
fer, that, as the improvements we make in virtue and knowledge, 
are founced on the moral and rational powers, fo the acquifitions 
we make in the arts, confift in the improvement of certain feelings 
intimately connected by fome fecret and inexplicable union with 
the effects of thofe arts. 

Whether the improvement of this faculty be, like that of our 
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other endowments, a duty incumbent on us—and, if fo, whether 
that duty ought to have a preference to any, and which, of thofe 
particular occupations we have before noticed—and again, which of 
thofe arts, employed in the cultivation of our feelings, is moft pow- 
erful and efficacious in that refpect, and ought more particularly 
to claim our regard, are queftions which might admit of long en- 
guiry, but which I fhall touch upon as briefly as poflible, 

The arts now alluded to, are thofe of poetry, mufic, and paint- 
ing, or, as they are called, in diftinction from manual ingenuity, 
the polite arts. 

Although thefe arts feem on the firft view to be contributory only 
.to our gratification ; yet it fhould feem that providenee, in endow- 
ing us with propenfities and abilities to inveftigate and improve 
them, meant that they fhould become, in fome degree, the objects 
of our enquiry : and indeed we fee, throughout the whole creation, 
that the ends of beauty, amufement, and pleafare have never been 
rs otherwife we might afk, in the language of Shen- 

one, 


«¢ Why knows the nightingale to fing? 
* ¢ Why flows the pine's nectareous juice ? 

«¢ Why fhines, with paint, the linnet’s wing? 
*‘ For fuftenance alone? For ufe? 
‘« For prefervation? Every fphere 
« Shall bid fair pleafure’s rightful claim appear. 
« And fure there feem of human kind, 
“¢ Some born to fhun the folemn ftrife.; 
“¢ Some for amufive tatks defign’d 
*¢ To footh the certain ills of life, 

“ Grace its lone paths with many a blufhing rofe, 

«¢ New founts of blifS diflote, 

« Call forth refrefhing fhades, and decerate repofe. 


” 


The cultivation of the polite arts feems then te be conducive to the- 
happinefS of man, and confiftent with the true end of his nature : 
but there is a {till higher purpofe to which they fhould be applied, 
the confideration of which will tend to afcertain the rank they 
ought to hold, and to determine their relative claims upon our 
time and abilities. 

In admitting that the arts are intended for our gratification, it muft 
not be underitood that utility is exclufively the end of fcience, and 
amufement the end of the arts. From the ftudy of the {ciences, the 
underftanding is. enlarged, and the faculties {t engthened ; from that 
ef the arts, the affections are exercifed, and the heart is im- 
proved. 

It would be fuperfluous to enter into an explanation of this fen- 
timent ; for who has not experienced that delightful glow, that 
inexpreflible fenfation, favourable to virtue and humanity, whiclt 
the labours of the genuine poet never fail to infpire?) who has noc 
felt himfelf roufed to action, or excited to pity, or affecied with 
focial forrow, by the powerfal effects of harmony, or the vivid re- 
prefentations of the pencil ? After being converfant with thefe arts, 
the mind feels itfelf feothed and foftened, and is then capable of 
receiving more diitinétly and deeply, and retaining to more effectu- 
al purpofe, thofe fixer impretlions, whence a very confiderabvle 
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fhare of human ‘happineG is derived, and which either give rife to, 
or highly improve, all the charities of focial life. 

Let us not then conclude, that, becaufe the fine arts are appa- 
rently calculated for the — of our feelings, therefore they 
are to be poftponed to all the more ferious avocations which have 
before been noticed. It is their province to act upon our affections 
ond paffions, the impulfes of which have often as principal a fhare 
in the direction of our conduct, as the fuggeftions of our judg- 
ment ; and to regulate, correct, and harmonize them, by thofe 
means which providence has afforded us, becomes therefore a part 
of our duty no lef eflential, than the improvement of many of the 
{ciences, or the cultivation of our rational powers. 

To afcertain the particular rank to which the arts are entitled, 
might perhaps bea matter of fome difficulty, That they ought by 
no means to interfere with the attainment of moral f{cience, is cer- 
tain; and perhaps feveral branches of natural philofophy, clofely 
connected with the utility of mankind, may have a ftronger claim 
on our time and abilities ; but that they are invariably to be poft- 
poned to the ftudy of nature, in all its branches, cannot be allowed. 
From the contemplation of heroic actions, whether communjcated 
by the pen or the pencil, feelings are incited, ftrongly connécted with 
the firit and leading object of our purfuit, and of great importance 
to the advancement of virtue and the improvement of human life. 

I muft alfo remark, that as an unvaried application to one purfuit 
is not only irkfome to us, but frequently defeats the end it aims 
at, thofe occupations, by whofe affliftance the mind can relax with- 
out debilitating, and amufe without. degrading itfelf, muft ever 
ftand high in our eftimation ; and by being intermingled with our 
more ferious labours, will afford a degree of cheerfulnefs, vigour, 
and activity, which will tend more than any other means to infure 
fuccef$ in higher purfuits. 

Of an endeavour to fix the comparative excellence of the polite 
arts with each other, the refult would be of little ufe, nor is the 
fubject fufceptible of novelty. There is no great difficulty in in- 
fluencing the judgment to the purfuit of any particular ftudy ; but 
the fentimental faculty choofes its own objects, and feldum makes a 
proficiency in any branch of art, which it has not fpontaneoufly 
adopted. 

I have thus madea faint attempt to elucidate an idea, which I 
couceived to be of confiderable importance ; and though I pretend 
not to have balanced with an accurate hand the comparative merit 
of the fciences, it is enough for my purpofe, if I induce ethers to 
reflect, that there is a very confiderable difference in the degree of 
attention that ought to be paid to them. And it will, I hope, fuffi- 
ciently appear, that the cultivation of the moral fenfe ought to be 
the grand object of our endeavours, and that even the improvement 
of our intellect is laudable, principally, as it promotes this great 
end. 

Let it however be permitted me to remark, that throughout this 
eflay, 1 have confidered every individual of mankind as engaged to 
improve his abilities, and thereby promote his own happinefs, to 
the utmoft of his pewer: but that | by no means would be thought 
to detract from the characters of thofe men, who have employe 
their time and talents in the purfuit of particular {ciences, even te 
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the exclufion of others; and by arriving at eminence in them, have 
extended the bounds of human knowledge, and fmoothed the way 
for future travellers. Infinite are the obligations mankind are under, 
to the illuftrious characters who have thus devoted themfelves to 
the public good: but we may reafonably expect to ftand excufed, if, 
whilft we enjoy the fruits of fuch generous ardour, we aim 4t the 
fecurity of our private happinefs, and prefer the fecret confciouf- 
nefs of a proper difcharge of the duties of life, to the popular ap- 
probation, which defervedly waits upon thofe who have fuccefsfully 
exerted their abilities, on fubjects which have little or no connexion 
with the promotion of virtue, and the advancement of moral rec. 
titude, 
—_Ssaooa— 
Thoughts on the commerce of the united flates. 
By John Swanwick, efq. 


URING the period in which this extenfive continent formed a 
part only of another empire, by whofe laws it was governed— 
its commerce was confiderably cramped, and confined within limits 
by no means fuited to itscapacity ot exertion. During the late war 
that fucceeded, the unfortunate neceflity of an emit.icn of a cir- 
cnlating medium, of uncertain value, and the ftatutes pafled for 
the protection of that paper, {fall operated to the deftruction of 
trade, which can only flourifh under a ftable, wife, and juft admi- 
niftration of government. After the peace, the power of congrefi, 
fo long unfortunately inadequate to the protection of the whole 
empiré, and regulation of the trade of its various parts, confide- 
rably tended to check its improvements. But at length the period 
is arrived, when the whole nation, placed under one fuperintend- 
ing control, can avail itfelf of all its ftrength, and mutt of courfe 
make the mott rapid approaches to perfection, in every line of its 
purfuit. 

The commerce of this country may be at prefent confidered as 
of two kinds, confifting of the import of whatever manafactures 
or articles of foreign growth are efiential or ornaniental ito it, 
and the export of the various productions of our luxuriant foil, 
for the fupply of diftant nations : the latter is evidently the moft 
beneficial, fince by it the agriculturift is encouraged, and the beit 
market difcovered for the fale of the products of his induftry. 
Befide, from hence, is more immediately derived that valuable 
branch of trade, which confifts in the carriage of thofe articles, 
and the confequent increafe of fhip-building and navigation; of 
courfe, this claims the more immediate projection of government, 
who, to encourage it, have laid duties on foreign fhips, of a na- 
ture to prevent, as much as convenient, their interference in it. 
Wilely reflecting, on the other hand, on the too great difpofition, 
prevalent for foreign wares, they have, by well-timed duties, lefi 
fened their introduction, and encouraged the cultivation of domef. 
tic manufactures among us. It is impoffible to conceive how ufe- 
ful have been thefe regulations, as far as they have already been 
carried into effect. While they bid fair to fupply, in a manner al- 
moft imperceptible, whatever money may be wanting for the ge- 
neral exigencies of government ; they have the happieft influence 
in promoting the gradual profperity of the country ; they have 
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taken off oppreflive land-taxes, while they have encouraged its 
cultivation and fettlement: to our cities they have given an un- 
common {pring of exertion, evident by their extenfion ; Navigation 
they have promoted in a furprifing degree, as is feen by the nom- 
ber of large fhips every where conitructing, by which the variety 
of tradefinen connected with them, have been raifed at once to a 
ftate of cafe and competency, from one of fevere depreffion ; and 
the flag of the united ftates, from being of comparatively little 
importance, begins to be now ranked among the moft refpectable in 
every quarter of the globe. : 
Still greater improvements may be expected from the continual 
effecis of wife and vigorous national councils, a due regulation 
of the coins, weights, meafures, exchange, and in{pection-laws, 
throughout the union ; prudent and well judged combinations, by 
treatics, with foreign nations—the quick and impartial adminiftra- 
tion of juttice throughout the empire—the due fupport of all mea- 
fures calculated to promote and preferve public and private credit— 
the improvement of roads, and opening fuitable canals for inter- 
nal navigation—the liberal encouragement of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures—the promotion of knowledge and learning: all thefe 
are fources, from which the commerce of our country anticipates 
the moft powerful fupport. How evident that fhe only wants what 
is confiitent with the public good, nay, that this is her own ! How 
brilliant the profpect of all the advantages which mult be produced 
by fuitable attention to thefe objects! How happy the agents to 
whom the country fhall be indebted for them ! How fortunate her 
lot, when they fhall be carried to perfection ! , 
There is one object, however, that feems to demand an earlier 
attention of congrefs than moft others, and which, it is furpri- 
fing, has hitherto efcaped their notice—it is the great principle 
of preventing foreign fhips to introduce among us any articles 
but the produce of their own countries. For want of attention 
to this, the rifing commerce of America to China is likely to be 
nipped in the bud: how hard, that after all the vigour of en- 
terprife feen in fuch diftant expeditions, after all the perils and 
dangers fo long a voyage fuppofes, our fhips, on their return, 
fhould find their profpects defeated, by the introduction of fimilar 
cargoes, from European ftates, fo much nearer us! Thus the con- 
currence of foreign companies is permitted to raife the prices on 
our merchants abroad, and afterwards, ftrange to tell,‘ equally 
permitted to defeat their objects athome ! Duties have been 
laid, it is true, to difcourage this; but they are inadequate to the 
purpofe, as, it is apprehended, will in the prefent year be unfortu- 
nately experienced, In other nations, this commerce has been found, 
even without fuch competition, to require the aid of rich compa- 
nies to conduct it. The wife policy of our conftitution admits of 
no tuch monopolies; but furely we ought to prevent totally the 
interference of other nations in this bufinefS, for which no mo- 
tive can be found to weigh againft the difcouragement it creates. 
An unfavourable idea has at fome time prevailed, of the inte- 
reits of conmnerce and agriculture, as being at variance; and of 
tue intereitsof one flate, as differing from thofe of another, as 
10 objects connected with trade. Thefe delufions have fometimes 
pooved fatal to it, and have often checked the tide of its improve. 
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ment ; yet none are more void of truth and reafon. That parts 
of the union fhould be eminent for mercantile talents, others for 
nautical abilities, and others for the cultivation of rich and bulky 
articles of export, would appear as fortunate contingencies, intend- 
ed to cement the union by tics of mutual neceflity and want. Yet 
have fuch circumftances created jealoufies, inftead of increafing har- 
mony; and fometimes defeated, in our public councils, the wifett 
plans of national profperity. We muft hope a more generous and 
enltahevns policy will fucceed, and that the progrefs of time will 
{peedily difcover, that the ftrength and importance of the whole is 
combined in a due encouragement of every part, and that whatever 
benefits the reinoteft member of the body, will naturally pervade, 
and meliorate the whole. 


——— SEEDS 
REPLY TO THE ABOVE. By dr. Rufton. 


R. SWANWICK, in his ingenious thoughts on the commerce 

of the united ftates, has favoured us with .fundry obferva- 
tions concerning the paft and prefent ftate of this country, which 
I believe, nobody will controvert ; fuch as the confined ftate of its 
trade while under the Britifh government; the embarraflinents it 
laboured undey, during the war of the revolution, from a depreci- 
ating paper currency, and from a fatal imbecility of the govern. 
ment under the old congref$, fince the peace. And I join with him 
moft heartily, in felicitating our country on the happy change that 
has taken place under the new government, by the encouragement 
that has been given to agriculture, manufactures, fhipping, and 
trade in general, in confequence of thofe wholefoine duties that 
have been laid on foreign goods, which were more calculated to 
pamper luxury than of real ufe, by which means our country was 
drained of what little fpecie we had, and our manufactures dif. 
couraged. I agree with him alfo, in the two main divifions he has 
wade of our commerce, viz. into that which confifts of the import 
of whatever manufactures or articles of foreign growth, are cf- 
fential, or even ornamentalto us; and fecondly, into that of the 
export of the various productions of our luxuriant foil, for the 
fupply of foreign nations ; but how the particular trade he points 
at, viz. the ivall to China, can be conducive to the promoting of 
agriculture, isa fecret which I am yet to learn. Indeed there is 
fcarcely any ove article that I know of, which is the produce of our 
farms, that will meet with a price at a Chinefe market, except 
ginfeng, a reot that grows in the woods, but which is not culti- 
vated on any farm that | know of. What then are the commodities 
with which this trade to China isto be carried on? Why, fpecie, 
filver dollars. And are we fo flufh of thofe, that we are under a ne- 
ceffity of being at an immente expenfe to fit out fhips for thofe iong 
and diftant voyages, in order to find a vent forthem? fo far from 
it, that for want of them, we have been obliged to inftitute 
banks, as a means of furnifhing ourfelves wih a neceflary circu- 
Jating medium. [ave we more of them than are neceflary to keep 
thofe bank notes in circulation ? For every one, the Jeaft acquaint- 
ed with banking, cannot but know, that bank notes cannot be 
fupported without a certain quantity of {pecie ; and yet, if Iam 
not mifinformed, there will be little lefé than balf a million ef 
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dollars fent to India this year. And where is the fupply of dol- 
lars to come from, with which we are to fupport this expenfive 
trade? Here, | am afraid, we fhall find ourfelves greatly at a lofs ; 
for, inftead of having them from the Welt Indies, from whence we 
ufed to have our faupply, we are obliged to fend them thither ; 
for fuch is the enhanced price of fugar, that a cargo of flour 
and lumber, will, at prefent, go but a little way in the purchafe of a 
cargo of fugar. : . 

And pray let me afk, what are the articles with which we are 
fapplied from China, in exchange for our fpecie? It may be an- 
fwered, tea, filks, muflins, &c. Mr. Swanwick, as a polite man, and 
a bachelor, may exclaim, The ladies cannot d6o without their tea ! 
granted ; they can nobetter do without the tea for their fugar, 
than they can do without fugar for their tea; and I will goas far, 
in reafon, for the gratification of the ladies, as any bachelor in the 
united ftates: but [ fay, let us have it of thofe nations, who, from 
the expenfive trading companies which they have eftablifhed, are 
enabled to fupply us much cheaper and better, than even we fhall 
be able to fupply ourfelves, unlefs we go into fimilar eftablifhments, 
which the conflitution of our government feems, at prefent, to 
forbid ; and they will do this, without exacting a fhilling of f{pe- 
cieamong us. Portugal will do this, and take payment in wheat, 
which isthe produce of our farms, “ Prudent and well judged com- 
binations by treaty,” ny perhaps, hereafter improve this, fo that 
they may take it in flour; and this will be the true method of 
promoting our agriculture; the carriage of flour, together with the 
other bulky articles, which are alfo. the produce of our agricul- 
ture, will give encouragement to feamen, promote thip-building ; 
and we fhall have no reafon to complain of the hardnefs of our 
lot, ‘¢ that after all the vigour of enterprife, feen in fuch diftant 
expeditions, after all the perils and dangers fo long a voyage fup- 
pofes, our fhips, on their return, fhould find their profpec:s defear- 
ed, by the introduction of fimilar cargoes from European ftates, fo 
much nearer us.”’ T. RUSTON, 

—1 2S SBS) 
Defence of the thoughts on the commerce of the united fates. 

“y AM much obliged to my friend dr. Rufton for the notice he is 
pleafed to take of a few thoughts of mine upon the fubject of 
tne commerce of the united flates; and if we cannot agree upon 
the mode in which the ladies are to be fupplied with tea, I am at 
Jeaft happy to find, that we are equally defirous they fhould have 
it. I was, indeed, for obtaining it for them pure and unadulterated 
at the fource: but the docior appears to prefer its firft paffing 
through the medium of one of the moft expenfive and exclufive 
regal companies in Europe. If fuch a cireumitance could add any 
thing tothe refrefhing qualities of this delightful beverage, the 
doctor would not find me oppofing it; but, as do not believe there 
are many, improving qualities to be found in the conftitution of 
thefe companies, I would rather the ladies fhould be fupplied by 
their own countrymen, in a direct communication with the place of 
rowth : and as they have not yet had any reafonto complain of the 
Searnah of this article, furnithed by this way ; fo I doubt not the 


‘China wade, if properly proiected, will produce always, through 
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the channels of individual competition, fupplies perfecily adequate 
to our wants of this commodity, om terms quite as reafonable as 
they could be obtained for elfewhere ; for I fee no reafon to fuppofe, 
while our fhips fail as faft, and our feamen are as active as thofe et! 
any other power, that there is any reafon to fear but that they will 
bring our ladies tea upon terms as moderate as it could be obtained 
for, from the flower march, and heavier difburfements, which com- 
monly attend the progrefs of importations conducted by European 
companies. 

Put even were it to coft us a little more, ftill I think our fenti- 
ments would be more elevated over a cup of tea, wafted to us by 
the exertions of our own countrymen, from a diftant hemifphere, 
and on the fcale of a commerce perfectly free, than we fhould find 
them at drinking a liquid brought to us, fo difgracefully to our own 
talents for navigation, from a diftant region of the globe, through 
the intervention of an oppreflive European monopoly.—For in- 
deed, what is there in thefe monopolies, congenial to the feclings of 
an American, who boatts that the ftars which ornament his colours, 
like thofe of heaven, are formed to fhine without conftraint in 
every quarter of the world? The proudeft fimiles of European ora- 
tors, the moft dignifying fpeeches of our own, are all founded on 
this fpirit of free trade tor our fhips, which, it is hoped, will never 
be loft fight of, in the formation of any treaties whatfoever. 

With refpect to Portugal, all fhe can expect from us, is fo furnith, 
on terms as reafonable as fhe could obtain them from others, the ar- 
ticles fhe wants, and in return to admit the produce of that king- 
dom to an equitable fale with us : and in that way, no doubt, mutual 
benefits are to be derived; but furely Portugal mutt be valtly igno- 
rant of the genius of our people, if fhe could fuppofe that they 
would call upon her for articles not of the growth cf her own do- 
minions, which they could purchafe at firft hand from the originak 
furnifhers of them ;—this fhe could no more expect, than that her 
Eaft India company fhould poflefs the additional exclufive privilege 
of navigating for us. 

With refpect to the drain of fpecie, I do not confider this as of 
any account in the quettion, except fo far as it may be ufeful in eco- 
nomics to teach us to do with as little tea as potlible, {eeing our mo- 
ney goes in exchange for it ; for it muit be manifeit, that if we do 
not get tea in Portugal for our wheat, we fhall obtain gold or filver 
for it: and this will enable us to make our purchafes in China on 
better terms than we could at Lifbon, where freight, commiffions, 
and other charges, muft be paid on it, in addition to the firft coft, 
All our government, therefore, has to do, is, in imitation of the in- 
valuable policy of Great Britain, in her navigation act, to protect 
their own fhipping in all quarters, by decreeing, once for all, thar 
no foreign fhip, of any nation whatfoever, fhall introduce into thefe 
{tates any articles, not of their own immediate growth or manufac- 
ture. Thus they will be effectually prohibited from being carriers 
for a people whofe maritime fkill, whofe extenfive forefts, and whofe 
unbounded enterprize, render it wholly fuperfluous for any other 
people to intermeddle in this bufinefs. J. SWANWICK, 
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Dr. Ruflon in anfwer. 

HE attention mr. Swanwick has paid to the few remarks I made 

upon his ‘ core on the commerce of the united ftates,”” 

is a circumftance very flattering tome, and I fhould be wanting in 

that refpect which I have for him, if I was to neglect to make fome 
reply to his laft obfervations. 

[am pleafed to find, that we are both devoted, with equal ar- 
dour, to the fervice of the ladies, and equally defirous that they 
fhould be gratified with their favourite beverage; we only differ 
about the mode of fupplying them with this delicious repaft. That it 
can be had cheaper through the medium of European companies, mr. 
Swanwick himfelf admits: I contend that it can alfo be had better ; 
and for the truth of this, I appeal to fundry cargoes of tea, import- 
ed directly from India, in our own fhips, which were of fo bad a 
quality, that they could not be difpofed of; and this was at a 
time, alfo, when teas were exceedingly fcarce. Mr. Swanwick, in his 
commercial line of life, I dhould fuppofe, cannot be unacquainted 
with this ; the reafon is obvious. European companies, who have 
‘been at the pains of forming expenfive eftablifhments in India, it is 
to be prefumed, will have the choice of all the teas that are brought 
to thofe markets, where, as we have formed no fuch eftablifhments 
there, and are only admitted by courtefy and upon fufferance, we 
are obliged to take up with the refufe. Was not the ladies’ health 
therefore in fome jeopardy, a circumftance that perhaps more natu- 
rally occurs to me than it may to mr. Swanwick, I fhould not com- 
plain fo much of the expenfe, a thing that might eafily be overlook- 
ed, for the fake of thofe ‘‘ elevated fentiments excited over a cup of 
tea, wafted to us by the exertions of our own countrymen, from a 
diftant hemifphere, audon thedcale of a commerce perfectly free.” 

But mr. Swanwick, by means of his ‘‘ concord of {weet founds,” 
and difplay of harmonious periods, has endeavoured to facinate our 
ininds, fo as to draw off our attention from the main object in con- 
troverfy between us, namely, whether the India trade has any ten- 
dency te promote our agriculture. | had faid, “ there is fearcely 
any one article, which is the produce of our farms, that will find a 
price at a Chinefe market: has mr. Swanwick faid a fyllable to 
gainfay this, with refpect to the trade being carried on with fpecie ? 
he affects to confider that as not of much confequence, “ except fo 
far as it may be ufeful in economics, to teach us to do with as little 
tea as poflible, feeing our money goes in exchange for it.’’ I confi- 
der it as of the greatefl confequence, by draining usof that which 
we have not to fpare, and of which we have not at prefent the 
means of getting a further fupply, and the want of which may be 
attended with the moft ferious confequences. With regard to his ex- 
ception, it goes to abridge his fair countrywomen of that delight- 
ful gratification, ‘‘ becaufe our money goes in exchange for it ;” 
but which I am for mdulging them in, to the full extent, ina way 
confiltent with every principle of political economy, becaufe it can 
be had in exchange for our wheat, which is the produce of our 
agriculture, becaufe it will operate much more powerfully to en- 
courage our navigation, than the China trade ever can do, and be- 
caufe it will not drain us of our fpecie. As to our getting fpecie 
from Portugal in exchange for our wheat, we have long ceafed to 
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have any quantity of it from that quarter. What wheat they have 
had from us, has generally been paid for in wine; and I fee no oc- 
cafion to violate the principles of the act of navigation of Great 
Britain, by fuffering the Portuguefe to be carriers for us, fince our 
own veflels, which carry them wheat, can bring us back tea and 
other Eaft India goods, which we may have occafion for in return: 

May 18. T. RUSTON, 


—eeeo— 


Mr. Swanwick’s further defence of his obfervations on the American come 
merce with Ubina. 

Have juft finifhed the perufal of doctor Rufton’s remarks on my 

late obfervations on the fubject of the China trade, and before I 
proceed to reply, it may perhaps be well to bring into view the 
points in difference between us.—The doctor appears to think that 
tea may be had better and cheaper of the European Faft-India com+ 
panies, than of the Chinefe who raife it—that it will beft promote 
our agriculture, to procure it from Europe, becaufe we receive it 
in exchange for our wheat, the produce of our farms—and, finally, 
that by this means our money or fpecie, of the departure of which 
he appears to be ferioufly apprehenfive, will be moft fecurely pre- 
ferved tous. In anfwer, I have ftated, that it was impoflible the Eu- 
ropean companies fhould fupply us as cheap as the Chinefe, feeing 
their very expenfive eftablifhments (which the doctor admits) as 
well as the additional freight and charges to Europe, muft natu- 
rally prevent it. I have ftated, further, that it is no way material 
to our agriculture, that we get tea for our wheat, as that circum- 
ftance would not increafe the fale of it a fingle bufhel ; Portugal 
only taking from us. what fhe immediately wants, and can get on 
as low terms from us as from others, for which fhe muft pay us in coin, 
if fhe did not in tea ; and, finally, I have aflerted, that although the 
export of fpecie for tea might teach us moderation in the ufe of it, 

et it could not be of any ferious confequence, politically confider- 
ed, fince the fpecie; fhipped off in this way, would foon be replaced 
by the other ordinary channels of commerce. ; 

So far thefe pofitions appear to be clear and’ diftinct, and I fur-- 
ther hope that they will alfo prove to-be juit and well founded. 
Let us now enquire, whether the doctor has invalidated any of 
them by his recent reply ; equally anxious with me, that the ladies 
may not want this agreeable repa{t, but more jealous, as more capa- 
ble of judging of its effects upon the health, he condemns our own 
importations from. China, becaufe their quality, it feems, has been 
defective ; a circum{tance, which he afcribes to our want of expen- 
five eftablifhments in that country, and which he thinks occafions 
our taking up with the refufé of their teas : but | have never under- 
ftood, from the courfe of trade, that the Portuguefe teas imported, 
have furpafied our own in quality, ner dol know that it abfolutely 
follows, that the felection ot the article will be made with the more 
fkill for the expentive nature of the foreign factories ;—thefe have, 
on the contrary, rather proved ruinous to their employers, than 
otherwife—they have abforbed their profits, while they have added 
little to their interefts—they have now and then provided for a fit 
vourite a comfortable finecure, and have iwelled the mafs of the 
company’s expenditures—they have now and then evabled their fer~ 
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vats to return enriched to their native countries: but few of the 
European companies have furvived tbeir coft, and thofe few who 
have furvived it, may rather attribute it to their territorial pofleffi. 
ons and oppreffions, than to any genuine produce of their trade. 
Perhaps one caufe of the bad quality that has been complained of, 
in fome of our importations of tea, may be juftly afcribed to the 
Mode of purchafe upon credit or refpondentia, which has taken 
place, in cafes of a capital inadequate to the complete a 
of the fhip; in fuch cafes, the quality purchafed may have prove 
inferior, as moltly credit purchafes do to thote effected with {pecie ; 
but if congrefs give an adequate protection to the trade, as I 
think they ought, by prohibitions of European imports of the ar- 
ticle, our merchants will have encouragement to employ large 
and more effective capitals in this way, and the trade will after- 
wards regulate itfelf. Q@ur fulver will purchafe on as good terms, 
under our own fupercargoes, as the filver of other nations under 
theirs. Our country will be fupplied with the fineft teas, by its own 
citizens—its fupercargoes will return home, as many of them al- 
ready have done, enriched by their commiflions—their fhips, by the 
freights of the voyage, and the entire profits, will centre where 
they ought, among ourfelves. 

Vith refpect to the queftion, whether our agriculture be benefit- 
ed by the China trade, it may be fufficient to obferve : that ginfeng 
isan article which grows im our ftates, and forms one medium of 
exchange or barter ; and of courfe, as far as this, and the fupplies 
neceflary for our fhips on fuch long voyages, go, thefe may be 
faid to be circumftances which favour agriculture: but ethers, 
it is thought, may yet be found, in proportion as the trade is 
better uaderfiood. Agriculture is alfo promoted by manufac- 
tures, and of thefe, our commerce with thefe diftant regions, will 
probably take off a part, as the intercourfe fhall extend further 
between us. The wines taken in payment for our wheat, the fhips 
produced by our manufacture, cordage, iron, malls, {fpars, and ma- 
ny other articles, may be made the means of obtaining tea from 
China cireuitoufly, as well as filver, to fay nothing of voyages 
wudertaken for furs and feal fkins, fome of which have alfo pro- 
duced funds for the purchafe of teas. But few will have induce- 
ment to adventure their fortunes, in fuch diitant enterprifes, while 
they may at lait have a chance to undergo a competition with over- 
flocked European warehoufes, or deitrucctive imports from compa- 
nies nearer home. This unnatural circumftance, from its own na- 

ure, could not be fuppofed to laft long. No individual or com- 
pany could long fuftain fach Jofles, as would be the refult of fuch 
jhipments to this country: but {till the fear and apprehenfion of 
them difcourages what ought not to be difcouraged, the generous 
ardour and enterprife of our commerce, and of courfe, really 
Jeilens the value and ufefulnefS of it. 

The doctor obferves, that we have ceafed long fince to receive 
fpecie from Portugal in, payment for our wheat; and that {pecie 
is an article which we cannot {pare, and the want of which may be 
attended with the moft {erious confequences to our country. That 
{pecie is fearce, we have yet had no occafionof obferving, The ar- 
ticles produced. by our farms for many years pait, have been li- 
berally paid for at very confiderable prices. Agriculture therefore 
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has not languifhed—every branch of mechanic induftry, feems at 
no lofs for its due recompenfe—and the flate of owr public funds 
and exchanges, does not fhow any fcarcity of money or want of 
zeal to employ it. If our importations of fpecie be not as great as 
formerly, it is not owing to the Chima, but to the Britifh trade, 
which abforbs, in payment for the manufactures of that nation, the 
balances due to us from others, in Europe: busif, on the whole 
ftate of our commerce, the general balance be but favourable, our 
fpecie will be ftill on the increafe, as faft as our neceflities can 
require it, which is all we want. If that general balance be againft 
us, no doubt the wifdom of our financiers will, in due time, find it 
out, and apply, orat leaft endeavour to apply, the proper remedies. 
Upon the whole, every trade ought to be carried on in its own 
natural and juftcourfe. It is as natural we fhould look for tea in 
China, as for wine in Portugal. It is reafonable, that we ought to 
get each article beft and cheapeft at the place of growth. It is wife, 
that we fhould be our own carriers. Thefe principles cftablithed, 
it refults, that Britain was wife in forbidding any nation to imtro- 
duce into that kingdom articles not of their own immediate eromn 
or manufacture ; for their doing fo, carried, on the very face of it, 
an improper interference, juft as it did to us, for imftance, to fee 
that fame kingdom of Great Britain the carrier of our tobacco in- 
to France, a meafure, which, however lucrative to them, was ftill 
quite inconfiftent with their own policy towards other nations ; 
and yet it was firft checked, although fo evidently our intereft to 
have done it in the firit inftance, by the interpofition of the na- 
tional aflembly of France. To conclude, our government will do 
right in protecting our commerce in its own natural channels— 
in preventing, as much as may be, foreign interferences therein— 
and in referving to their own citizens the entire pofleilion of the 
fupply of their own wants from the moft natural and obvious 
quarters. J]. SWANWICK. 


—_—22S22s2S—- 
MISCELLANEOUS POLITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


U. is a maxim too ebvious to be difputed, that an ignorant people 
cannot long preferve freedom. How then, it will be afked, are 
favages free? They are foby nature. The liberty of a favage, howe- 
ver, and that of a civilized man, are eflentially difterent. Civil li- 
berty implies both reftraint and protection ; but a favage is neither 
protected nor reftrained. Where there is no government at all, 
men are literally free, but from a want of law, they cannot enjoy 
their freedom. Where there is a defpotic government, the people 
are politically flaves; but ftill they are not in a worfe condition 
than favages who remain as free as nature formed them. 

There cannot, ftrictly {peaking, be any rational freedom without 
fixed laws. There can be no fuch laws, where there is no civiliza- 
tion. And as an ignorant people cannot be called civilized, they are 
without thofe materials which form the protection of law, and 
therefore cannot deem themielves free. 

In tracing the caufes of the decline of ftates, one after another, 
we are prefented with a ftriking demonftration of the truths juft 
mentioned, It mufk happen, that the fplendor and pageantry of 
eourts, the opulence and artifice of a few individuals, will create a 
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glare of civilization, which dazzles the great bulk of a community, 
who are ftill too unenlightened to be called civilized. No nation 
deferves fuch an appellation, where knowledge and property are 
confined to a few perfons ; any more than that deferves to be called 
a learned nation, m which a few individuals have made eminent at- 
tainments in fcience. The prevailing caft of character among the 
people at large, #® what fhould conttitute the national character. 

Where the inhabitants of any country are deftitute of the means 
of acquiring a current information of publigaffairs, they cannot be 
brought into a concert of views. They will be imprefled with dif- 
cordant notions of men and meafures, and it will be impoffible to 
produce any union of fentiment. A bitter fpirit of party will in- 
evitably attend fuch a fituation ; and public liberty will expire in 
the rage of faction. 

The evils of faction, however, will always be checked in a come 
nity which poffefles general information. The attempts of tur- 
ent and intriguing men will foon be difcovered, and eafily defeat- 
a well-informed people ; and all the avenues of public danger 

ftrictly guarded. Such people will readily learn what they 
t to bear and what to refift. They will feldom commit mif~ 
takes ; becaufe they are raifed above ignorance, which is the only 
foil in which miftakes can grow. The public opinion will, of courfe, 
be juft and venerable. It will controul the formation of the laws, 
which will be fo congenial to the public with, and the public interett, 
that there can be no motive, and confequently no chance, for a bad 
execution. The only certainty that a law will be well executed, re- 
fults from its being confonant to the general opinion—but how isan 
ignorant people to form any generalopinion ? The intereft of man- 
kind and their duty are the fome thing. It is only becaufe people 
are unenlightened, that their ideas of thofe objects fhould ever be 







fo far feparated as not to be exprefled by the fame word. Nature 


made them alike, and why fhould man make them different ? 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN AMERICA. 

From Noah Webfter’s effays. Continued from page 44. 

N our colleges and univerfities, ftudents read fome of the ancient 

poets and orators ; but the hiftorians, which are perhaps more 
valuable, are generally neglected. The ftudent juft begins to read 
Latin and Greek to advantage, ten quits the ftudy. Where is the 
feminary, in which the {tudents read Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Polybius, Dionyfius, Halicarnafleus, Livy, Velleius Pater- 
culus, and Tacitus? How fuperficial muft be that learning, which 
1s acquired in four years! Severe experience has taught me the 
errors and defects of what is called a liberal education. I could 
not read the beft Greek and Roman authors, while in college, 
without neglecting the eftablithed claffical {tudies ; and after I left 
college, 1 tound time only to dip intobooks, that every fcholar 
thould be matter of ; a circumftance that often fills me with the 
deepelt regret. « Quis enim ignorat et eloquentiam et cxteras 
artes defcivifle ab ifta vetere gloria, non inopia hominum, fed defi- 
dia juventutis, et negligentia parentum, et wfcientia precipien- 
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nec in evolvenda antiquitate, nec in notitia vel rerum, vel hominum, 
vel temporum fatisopere infumitur.”—Tacitus, de Orat. Dial. 28.29. 

There is one very necefiary ufe of the Latin language, which 
will always prevent it from falling into neglect ; which is, thar 
it ferves as a common interpreter among the learned of all na- 
tions and ages. Epitaphs, infcriptions on monuments and me. 
dals, treaties, &c. defigned for perpetuity, are written in Latin, 
which is every where underftood by the learned, and, being a dead 
language, is liable to no change. 

But the high eftimation in which the learned languages have been 
held, has difcouraged a due atteution to our own. People find 
themfelves able, without much ftudy, to write and fpeak the Eng- 
lith intelligibly, and thus have been led to think rules of no utility. 
This opinion has produced various and arbitrary practices, in the 
ufe of thelanguaye, even among men of the moft information and 
accuracy ; and. this diverfity has produced another opinion, both 
falfe and injurious to the language, that there are no rules or 
—*, on which the pronunciation. and conftruction can be 
fettled. 

This neglect is fo general, that there is fearcely an inftitution 
to be found in the country, where the Englifh tongue is taught 
regularly, from its elements to its true and elegant conftruction in 

rofeand verfe. Perhaps in moft {chools, boys are taught the de- 
Piition of the parts of fpeech, and a few hard names which thew 
do not underftand, and which the teacher feldom atteinpis to ex- 
plain ; this is called /earning grammar. This practice of learning 
queftions and anfwers, without acquiring any ideas, has given 
rife to a common remark, t)at grammar is a dry ftudy ; and fo is eve- 
ry other ftudy, which is profecuted without improving the head 
or the heart. The ftudy of geography is equally dry, when the 
fubject is not underftood. But when grammar is taught by the 
help of vifible objects, when children perceive that diiierences ot 
words arife from differences in things, which they may learn at 
a very early period of life, the ftudy becomes entertaining, as 
well as improving. In general, when a ftudy of any kind is tire- 
fome to a perfon, it is a prefumptive evidence that he does noi 
make any proficiency in knowledge, and this is almoit always the 
Fault of the inftructor. 

In a few inftances, perhaps, the ftudy of Englifh is thought an 
objectof confequence ; but here alfo there isa great error m the 
common practice ; for the ftudy of Englith is preceded by feveral 
years attention to Latin and Greek. Nay, there are men, who 
contend that the beft way to become acquainted with Englith, is to 
learn Latin firft. Common fenfe may juftly fmile at fuch an opi- 
nion; but experience proves it to be falfe. 

If language is to be taught mechanically, or by rote, it is a 
matier of little confequence whether the rules are in Englith, La- 
tin, or Greek : bat if children are to acquire ideas, it 1s certain. 
ly eafier to obtain them in a language which they underftand, 
than in a foreign tongue, The diltinctions between the principal 
parts of fpeech are founded in nature, and are within the capacity 
of a fchool-boy. Thefe diftinctions thould be explained in Englifh, 
and, when well underftood, will facilitate the acquifition of other 
languages, Without fome preparation of this kind, boys will of- 
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ten find a foreign language extremely difficult, and fometimes be 
difcouraged. We often fee young perions of both fexes, puzzling 
their heads with French, when they can hardly write two fenten- 
ces of good Englith. They plod on for fome months with mach 
fatigue, little improvement, and lefs pleafure, and then relinquifh 
the attempt. 

The principles of any fcience afford pleafure to the ftudent who 
comprehends them. In order te render the fiudy of language 
agreeable, the diftinctions between words fhould be illuftrated 
by the differences in vifible “objects. Examples fhould be prefented 
to the fenfes, which are the inlets of all our knowledge. That 
nouns are the names of things, and that adjectives exprefS their 
qualities, are abftract definitions, which a boy may ie five years 
without comprehending the meaning. But that tas/e isthe name 
of an article, and hard or /guare is its property, is a diftinction 
obvious to the fenfes, and confequently within a child’s capacity. 

There is one general practice in fchools, which | cenfure with 
diffidence; not becaufe I doubt the propriety of the cenfare, but 
becaufe it is oppofed to deep rooted prejudices: this practice is 
the ufe of the bible as a fchool book. There are :-vo reafons why 
this practice has fo generally prevailed: the firft is, that families 
in the country are not generally fupplied with any other book : 
the fecond, an opinion that the reading of the fcriptures will im- 
prefs, upon the minds of youth, the important truths of religion 
and morality. The firft may be eafily removed ; and the purpofe 
of the laft is counteracted by the practice itfelf. 

If people defign the doctrines of the bible as a fyftem of religion, 
ought they to appropriate che book to purpofes foreign to this 
defign ? Will not a familiarity, contracted bya carelefs, difrefpect- 
ful reading of the facred volumes, weaken the influence of its pre- 
cepts upon the heart? 

Let us attend to the effect of familiarity in other things. 

The rigid puritans, who firft fett!ed the New England. ftates, 
often chofe their barying ground in the centre of their fettle- 
ments. Convenience might have been a motive for the choice; but 
it is probable that a ftronger reafon was, the influence which they 
fuppofed tie frequent burials and conftant fight of the tombs 
would have upon the lives of men, The choice, however, forthe 
latter purpofe, was extremely injudicious; for it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that thofe who live ina conftant view of death, 
will become hardened to its terrors. 

No perfon has lefs fenfibility than the furgeon, who has been ac- 
cuftomed to the amputation of limbs. No perfon thinks lefS of 
death, than the foldier, who has frequently walked over the 
carcafles of his flain comrades; er the fexton, who lives among the 
tombs, 

Objects that affect the mind ftrongly, whether the fenfations 
they excite are painful or pleafurable, always lofe their effect by 
a frequent repetition of their impreffions.* Thefe parts of the 
f{eripture, therefore, which are calculated to ftrike terror to the 


NOTE. 


* The veneration we have fora great character, ceafes with an 
inuumate acquaintance with the man. The fame principle is ob- 
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mind, lofe their influence, by being too frequently brought in- 
to view. The fame objection will not apply to the hiftory and 
morality of the bible; felect paflages of which may be read in 
fehools to great advantage. In fome countries, the common peo- 
ple are not permitted to read the bible at all; in ours, it is as 
common as a newfpaper; and, in fchools, is read with nearly 
the fame degree of reipect. Both thefe practices appear to be ex. 
tremes. My with is, not to fee the bible excluded from fchools, but 
to fee it ufed as a fyitem of religion and morality. 
' Thefe remarks fuggeft another error, which is often commit- 
ted in our inferior fchools: I mean that of putting boys into dif- 
ficult fciences, while they are too young to exercife their reafon 
upon abitract’ fubjects. For example ; boys are often put to the 
ftudy of mathematics, at the age of eight or ten years; and be. 
fore they caneither read or write. In order to fhow the impropri- 
ety of fuch a practice, it is neceflary to repeat what was juit now 
obferved, that our fenfes are the avenues of knowledge. This 
fact proves, that the moft natural courfe of education is that which 
employs firft the fenfes or powers of the body, or thofe faculties 
of the mind which firft acquire ftrensth; and then proceeds to 
thofe ftudies, which depend on the power of comparing and com- 
bining ideas. The art of writing is mechanical and initative ; 
this may therefore employ boys, as foon as their fingers have 
ftrength fufficient to command a pen. A knowledge of letters 
requires the exercifeof a mental power, memory, but this is co. 
eval almoft with the firft operations of the human mind; and with 
re'pect to objects of fenfe, is almoft perfect even in childhood, 
Children may therefore be taught reading, as foon as their or- 
gans of fpeech have acquired ftrength fufficient to articulate the 
founds of words.+ 

But thofe fciences, a knowledge of which is acquired principal- 
ly by the reafoning faculties, fhould be poftponed to a more 
advanced period of life. In the courfe of an Englifh education, 
mathematics fhould be perhaps the laft ftudy of youth in {chools. 
Years of valuable time are fometimes thrown away, in a fruitlefs 


NOTES, 


fervable in the body. High feafoned food, without frequent in- 
tervals of abftinence, lofes its relifh. On the other hand, objects 
that make flight impreflions at firft, acquire ftrength by repetition. 
An elegant’ fimplicity in a building may not affect the mind with 
great pleafure at firft fight: but the pleafure will always in- 
creafe with repeated examinations of the ftructure. Thus by ha- 
bit, we become exceflively fond of food which dees not relifh at 
firft tafting ; and itrong attachments between te fexes often take 
place from indifference, and even from avert 

+ Great caution fhould be obferved in teachittg children to pro- 
nounce the letters of the alphabet. The labfals are eafily pro- 
nounced ; thus the firft words a child can fpeak, are pepa and mama. 
But there are fome letters, particularly /and r, which are of dif- 
ficult pronunciation, and children fhould not be prefled to fpeak 
words in which they occur, The ditliculty may produce a habit 
ef {tammering. 

1792. Part II. O 
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application to fciences, the principles of which are above the com- 
prehenfion of the ftudents. 

There is no particular age, at whichevery boy is qualified to 
enter upon mathematics to advantage. The proper time can be 
beft determined by the imftructors, who are acquainted with the 
different capacities of their pupils. 1 

Another error which is —— in America, is, that a mafter un- 
dertakes to teach many different branches in the fame {fchool. 
In new fettlements, where people are poor, and live in fcatter~ 
ed fituations, the practice is often unavoidable: but in populous 
towns, it muft be confidered asa defective plan of education. For 
fuppofe the teacher to be equally mafter of all the branches 
which he attempts to teach, which feldom happens, yet his atten- 
tion muft be diftracted with a multiplicity of objects, and confe- 
quently painful to himfelf and not ufeful to the pupils, Add to 
this the continual interruptions which the ftudents of one branch 
futter from thofe of another, which muft retard the progrefs of 
the whole fchool. It is a much more eligible plan to appropriate 
an apartment to each branch of education, with a teacher who 
makes that branch his fole employment. The principal academies 
in Europe and America are on this plan, which both reafon and 
experience prove to be the moft ufeful (To be continued.) 


—2Se2@2s32-—— 
NEW-YORK ELECTION OF GOVERNOR. 


Re controverfy about the election of a governor of the ftate 
of New-York, has thrown the -ftate in a violent ferment— 
which, judging from prefent appearances, will not eafily nor 
fpeedily be allayed. The queftion, on which the election turned, 
has been fully ftated; and is well underitood, I believe, in this 
{tate ; and I have never heard ove man attempt to juftify the majori- 
ty of the canvafling committee. On the other hand, their decifion 
is univerfally reprobated as illegal. But the queftion is, how is the 
evil to be remedied? Is there’a conttitutional, a legal, or a regular 
peaceable mode of obtaining redrefs? Were not the committee 
made by law, the /upreme court to decide on the eleftion in the laft re- 
fort ?—\f fo, where is the power to redrefs the injury? 

If, then, there is no mode of redrefs, what do the people of the 
ftate expect by circulating addrefles and inflammatory publications? 
It may be faid, as the rile of fuffrage have been violated, it is pro- 
per the citizens fhould exprefs and communicate to each other their 
abhorrence and indignation of fuch unwarrantable proceedings. 
True; but does net mr. Jay himfelf recommend temperance in re- 
fentment ? 

Though I have been uniformly of opinion the committee were 
almoft criminal in rejecting the votes of the three counties; yet I 
was forry to fee the addrefles prefented to mr. Clinton and mr. Jay, 
and to hear of public entertainments given to them by their refpec- 
tive adherents. Mr. Jay’s friends have reduced him to the neceflity 
of anfwering thofe public addrefles---a fituation, which they never 
fhould have placed him in. To have returned no anfwer at all, would 
have been uncivil.To have told his friends it was perhaps impolitic or 
improper, would have implied a cenfure on them, that would have 
vielaied the rules of good breeding, and given offence. To give an 
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anfwer to thofe addrefles, without dropping fome expreflions which 
faction might mifreprefent or cenfure, was a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty. In aay mr. Jay’s friends led him, by the warmth of their 
attachment, into a dilemma from which his fuperior judgment, good 
fenfe, and prudence, could nat extricate him, without incurring 
unmerited cenfure. ) 

But what will bethe effect of thefe meafures? Violent parties are 
formed in the {tate ; is it prudence, is it wifdom, is it policy, to add 
fuel to the flame of difcord? If the election law is a bad one, walk 
not the legiflature correct the evil? If the ftate has fuffered a 
wrong, will not the public indignation, manifeft itfelf at the next 
election, or in a legiflative way ? Inever knew a bad caufe ultimate. 
ly fucceed among an enlightened people; but I have known vio- 
lent proceedings protract the duration of evils, even to an unnatural 
length. The factions and party-fpirit of New-York, may be confi- 
dered as a deplorable calamity ; but will not violent meafures give 
duration and perpetuity to that calamity.’ Do the parties ftrive for 
peace, when they marfhal their forces, and give them order and ef- 
tablifhment ? 

If thefe queries. deferve any notice, it is perhaps becaufe they arife 
in the mind of an indifferent /peGator, whofe intereft.is not concern- 
ed in this controverfy, and whofe paflions of courfe are not enlifted 
With either party.. 

I confefs I cannot view this conteft in a-neighbouring ftate, with- 
out feeling a more lively attachment to the mode of election in:this 
ftate. Here no man dare publicly avow his wifhes for an office—no 
man dare advertife for votes—no man dare openly ufe his influence 
for a particular candidate—no ticket is ever circulated publicly, and 
feldom privately ; as it would injure a man’s character, if he was de- 
tected in doing it. The freemen of towns meet on the proper day, 
and take their feats in the church; the conftable gives notice to 
prepare their votes, then walks round to the feveral pews, and takes 
the ballots, which the authority of the town fort and feal up in a 
paper, which is fent to Hartford by reprefentatives of the town, 
and there numbered in: public. No. conteft can ever arife—no dif- 
pute—no confufion. The freemen at elections are as filent, nearly, 
as at church on Sunday ; and it rarely happens, that any man will 
tell his neighbour what candidate he votes for. The whole hiftory of 
this {tate does not, I believe, afford a fingle inftance of a contefted 
election, much lef of any tumult, diforder, or difturbance on account 
of an election. However fuperior other ftates may be iu other re- 
fpetts, this fact concerning the elections of Connecticut. deferves the 
confideration of political: menvin her fitter ftates. 

Conneticut, Fuly 1792+ 

——-2 @]222-—— 
FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
ie em animofity which exift between two parties in this ftate with 
refpect to the late election of governor, is the caufe of great 
uneafinets and ferious apprehenfions to all friends of peace and good 
order.—A little fire, when neglected, and efpecially when blown, 
will foon mount to a deftructive flame. It is certainly the duty of 
every member of fociety, to promote, as far as he can, conciliatory 
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meafures, juft as it is the duty of every citizen, when a houfe is on 

fire, to hand a bucket or work an engine. 
With this view | am induced to fuggeft two ways of ending this un- 
happy difpute, which i do not remember to have feen fuggetted by 
thought 


any of the writers on either fide They will at leaft, then, 
new, if they even fhould be judged abfurd or impracticable, 

The firft is, that the late candidates be calléd upon to decide the 
conteft by fingle combat. Iam ftrongly oppofed to duels in common 
cafes; bnt in fome particular cafes, they are lawful. Whether the 
prefent is one, | will not take upon me to determine. If there 
mutt be fighting, it is much better that they fight, than the commu- 
ty atJarge ; there will be lefs blood, and lefs precious blood fhed on 
the occafion. -For my own’ part, I had rather look on, than engage 
myfelf; and am fully refolved not to rifk, if poflible, my head in the 
dufinefs. 

Thefe gentlemen might fight either on horfeback or on foot— 
armed. either after the ancient or the modern. manner, as they 
choofé ;: and it fhould be firmly agreed, tat whoever refufed to en- 
ter the lift, or was vanquifhed in battle, fhould lofe all pretenfions, 
and the.other be unanimoufly confidered as governor of right and fad, 

The other plan, which has occurred to my mind, is, that both 
candidates, vo/untary refign all pretenfions, and that two others be 
propofed. This would be moft acceptable to thofe who are not fond 
of the clafh of arms. We fhould then exercife the right of voting 
to our heart’s content; and havea fecond twift at it. There are 
a great many in the ftate, who would make as good governors as 
either of them; and there is no need of fo much noife merely 
about two men. 

Some writers have propofed, that he,.who at prefent holds the 
office, fhould refign in favour of the other: but that I difapprove, 
as not calculated to give fatisfaction. Let him refign on this exprefs 
condition, that new candidates be held up; and on no other can he 
refion, confiitently with dury. Indeed, if fome folks would hearken 
to reafon, it appears to whifper, that fewer evils will arife from his 
holding the office for three years, than from a new election, in 
any mode whatever. 

I could fay a great deal about the redrefs from the legiflature, 
talked of, and about calling a convention---of the firft of which I 
have no good opinion ; and the laft 1 entirely reprobate---but I have 
nottime. New-York, July 27. A PEACE MAKER. 


—Baeaaea a>" 
STATE OF PARTIES. 


AVING but lately arrived from Europe, mr. Printer, and hav- 

ing come over under the fulleft impreflions of meeting here, 
with a generous and enlightened public, united ina common concern 
for liberty and good government, I muft confets it has occafioned me 
confiderable furpvile, to perceive, on the contrary, exifting fo {trong 
a {pirit of party and of unmeaning and artificial diftinctions. Since | 
have been heve, I have already heard of tories, antifederaliits, con- 
ftitutionalifts, ariftocrats, oppofers of the funding fyftem, &c. As I 
cannot but believe there mutt be fome error or want of good un- 
deritanding, that gives rife to thefe divifions, I will give you the 
refult of my enquiries into their nature, in hopes that it may tend 
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to put an end to them, when there fhall be a mutual and general 
conviction of their abfurdity and folly. 

By tories, I underftand are meant the opponents of this country, 
from among her own citizens during the late war againit Great 


Britain: but furely thefe can have nothing in common with modern e 


politics ; now that the fubject of their,former zeal has ceafed to ope- 
rate, what can the moft zealous devotee of the king of Great Bri- 
tain have to do asa party-man, when that king has renounced all 
claim to the object in conteft? There mutt be furely fome miftake 
therefore in the prefent revival of this dormant opprobrium. 

By anti-federalifts, I underftand are meant thofe who oppofed the 
general adoption of the conftitution of the united ftates: but fure- 

y now that the conftitution is firmly cemented and _ recognized--- 
now that it is in full force and credit, it appears filly to conjure 
up phantoms of departed fpirits, like hobgoblins, to alarm the 
quiet citizens, peaceably repofing under its fhade. 

By conftitutionalifts, | underftand are meant thofe who under the 
late conftitution of the ftate, were oppofed to its ‘ptefent reform ; 
but, neither do I fee what thefe can have to do, now that the 
conflitution has been by general confent amended, is peacefully 
fubmitted to, and even adminiftered, it is faid, by fome of them- 
felves ini high offices. 

, By ariftocrats, I underftand a term of late importation from 
France (diftinctions enough probably not occurring at home) by 
which is meant in the old countries the admirers of the ancient 
feudal fy{tem, and order of nobility: but what this can have to do 
in acountry like this, where there are no nobles, nor ever were any 
—and where the general equality of talents and fortune, of fami- 
ly and ftation, give no poflible pretext to the fect, I cannot ander- 

and: furely it muft be a mifnomer—furely no body here can be for 
picking up at this time of day the refufe of all other people—the 
univerfally exploded ariftocracy—the foe of domeftic as well as of 
public happinef’—no, no, until we have hereditary entails, pofts, 
and penfions, orders and titles, hierarchies and monarchies, fleets 
and armies, an ariftocrat muft be a rara avis in this country. 

By oppofers of the bank and funding fyftems, I underftand thofe, 
who, while thefe meafures were debated in congrefs, gave them 
oppofition on grounds then explained; but furely it cannot be 
ferioufly believed, that now thefe fyftems have been perfected by 
congrefs, and are carried into execution, it can ever be the with of 
any to throw all into confufion, by a repeal injurious to the inte- 
refts of thoufands, and difgraceful to the common country. No, it 
cannot be credited, that any man would have boldnefs or audacity 
enough to propofe fo nefarious a —_ of bufinefs, which, after all, 
is impracticable ; as nothing can de(troy the effect of contracts, but 
their liquidation. And it can hardly be imagined, a majority of 
both houfes of congrefs, with the prefident at their head, would fet 
their hands to a deliberate act of national injuftice ; for whatever 
may have been the origin of thefe certificates, or their nominal va- 
lue, long fince they have received a frefh, a new ftamp of value 
from a new government, which has given them a credit that has 
induced foreigners and others to pay the full value for them, un- 
der which circumitances no honeft man could vote for defrauding 
them,—But thofe whe from virtuous motives have oppofed ihofe 
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fyftems, may fo far continue their oppofition, and furely without 
cenfure; as to plead for the extinction of the debt by payment, as 
early as poffible, confiftently with the public faith. They may alfo 
allowably with{tand all modes not pofitively binding, of increafing 
this debt, and with it the minifterial influence ariing out of it: 


* for thefe things the public creditors will owe them thanks ; becaufe 


their property will be rendefed more fecure ; and pofterity will 
owe te. thanks, that, warned by the immenfity of the Britith 
debt and taxes, they warded off fuch a misfortune’s approaching to 
this country. ; 

Let not then honeft and well meaning citizens any longer fo mif- 
call or miftake each other ; they are all brethren: let the ties of 
mutual love and forbearance unite them, and they will fpeedily dif- 
cover how malignant and unmeaning are the epithets fo ridiculouf- 
ly and infidioufly difleminated among them. Mug. 4, 1792. 


—@]ea2>—— 
DETACHED THOUGHTS ON ELECTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


UPPOSE the united {tates were, like Poland, furreunded on all 
fides by jealous, ambitious, powerful neighbours, what intereft 
could any of thefe have in embroiling the country by their intrigues, 
to procure the election of any one particular perfon? They could 
not place a ftranger in the prefident’s chair: for though at prefent 
a foreigner may {till be elected, that foreigner muft be a refident 
citizen, of fourteen years ftanding; and after the lapfe of a few 
years, none but “a xatural born citizen” will be eligible. Befides, 
how could they, in return for their millions fpent in bribery and 
corruption, ever hope to derive equivalent advantages from a man 
who is elected, mot for life, as was the cafe in Poland, but for the 
fhort term of four years, and who is, moreover, liable at all times to 
be impeached and removed from oflice, for the fmalleft inftance of 
mal-adminiftration ? 

Had Charles II. of England expected ta be called to account for 
his conduct, would he ever have ventured to betray the intereits of 
Britain, by felling Dunkirk to the French, for lefS than the value 
of the very ftores and ammunition contained in its magazines at 
the time of its furrender? had George III. been liable to impeach. 
ment, would he have dared, in oppofition to the wifhes of a majo. 
rity of his fubjects, to involve Britain and America in all the hor- 
rors of a civil war ?—No: neither of them would have been fo fool- 
hardy. But the misfortune is, that kings, who are vefted with fove- 
reign power for 999 years, if they happen to live fo long, are a fort 
of political athzifis, who, not expecting an after-{tate of retribution 
think themfelves entitled to act as they pleafe, efpecially as it is 
well known, “ kings can do no wrong.’’—Whereas the man, who is 
entrufted with power only for a fhort time, and who knows that he 
is liable to do wrong, mutt firmly believe in a future ftate, where 
he will be veveiell wah praife or impeachment, according to his 
deeds: and by fuch belief, he will regulate his conduct. 

When the candid, honeft American contemplates the enormous 
abufes, that have invariably atteuded hereditary power in every 
country of the world—when he reflects, that all the evils attendant 
on the electiop of a chief magiftrate, are cbviated by our happy 
eonftitution, while all the benefits are fecured to us—he cannot 
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but acknowlefge, that our form of pooteiont is infinitely fuperior 
to any that has ever yet been eftablifhed in the known world. It 
muft, therefore, be his ardent with to guard it againft all encroach- 
ments or innoyations ; and he ought to be cautious how he gives 
ear to the doctrines of any man who recommends alterations in it, 
except for the fole purpofe of erecting, if poflible, {till ftrongey 
bulwarks to fecure the liberties of the people, not only from actual 
danger, but even from the very appearance or poflibility of ir. 
Augift 10, 1792. . 
—_sSsaea—. 


ON FREEDOM OF ENQUIRY. 


he conftitution of the united ftates begins, we THE prope. 
The advocates of the fyitem have plumed themfelves on hav- 
ing made a notable difcovery in government—that the fovereign 
power of free ftates refts with the people: and yet thefe very 
men appear jealous, and condemn with the moft infolent abuie 
every attempt made by the people to enquire into the meafures 
of government, If it was even confiftent with the principles of 
the general government, to fupprefs the opinions of the citizens 
refpecting public affairs, would it be fafe ? would the legi#tature 
act with greater circumfpection, juftice, and wifdom, enveloped 
in the dead filence of a defpotic government, than having its mea- 
fures conftantly canvafled by free citizens, who are to be aftected 
by its meafures; legiflarures mutt either have defigns inimical to 
the liberties of the people, or muft be puny politicians, indeed, 
who wifh to make every act of government a myftery of ftate. 

In civil fociety, force is not to be ufed even againft unjutt 
laws, except as the w/tima ratio populi, What then muft we think 
of thofe men who with to fupprefs every kind of candid invetti- 

tion refpecting public affairs, or who give them a falfe colour- 
ing only anaden to deceive? there is no ftate of indifference 
with refpect to public meafures ; they are either calculated to 
promote the private interefts of the well-born few, or to fecure 
the profperity and happinef$ of the people. The choice between 
the two is certainly a matter of importance. But in what manner 
is the choice to be made, if a candid inveftigation into public 
meafures is to be fupprefled? A government, that fincerely de- 
fires to do good, will encourage a free and public enquiry on 
every fubject, in order to come at the truth. The melancholy 
filence which prevails in Turkey, Ruflia, and other defpotic go- 
vernments, neither proves the fecurity of thofe empires, nor the 
happinefs and contented fituation of the people. It is true, that 
you hear no complaint of the miniftry, no difrefpeciful word ut- 
tered refpecting the affairs of government ; and yet the opprefled 
fubjects are frequently roufed from the moft timid ftate of fubmif- 
fion, to acts of the utmoft outrage and violence. You may for a 
time retain men in the moft abject ftate of oppreffion, and you 
may dignify it with the name of government: but it has rather 
the appearance of a fecret mine, which, however apparently 
quiet, yet is every moment in danger of explofion. 

July U1, 1792. A FARMER, 
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Obfervations on the prefent flate of affairs and opinions. An extraét of 
aletter from an, American who has been fome time in Europe, and is 
lately returned to his own country, 


5 pepe concluded the private objects of this letter, permit me, 
my dear friend, to touch on public matters, and to exprefs 
the extreme furprife and mortification produced by fome changes 
in our fituation, which I never could have apprehended at the 
time of my departure. Previous to that date, it had been the proud 
and pleafing hope of every true American, that his country was 
to be an example to the world of all the dignified virtues of re- 
publican fimplicity ; that it was to be the afylum of merit and liber- 
ty,perfecuted in almoft every other part of the globe ; that it was en- 
tering a career of glorious improvements in the fhade of peace, which 
would be the proper fequel to its fplendid and patriotic achieve- 
ments in the field of war; that it was to be diftinguifhed by the 
unrivalled bleflings of an untainted and artlefs government, of a 
{pirit of legiflation equally free from myfterious’ concealment, an 
artificial management, and a fervile imitation, and of a ftyle of 
manners congruous to the purity of fuch a government, and to 
the honeft fimplicity of fuch a code of laws. Thefe were the fen- 
timents, which, you well know, animated us to the boldeft con- 
flicts; thefe were the fentiments which fupported us under the 
fevereft calamities: and were not thefe the fentiments alfo which 
confecrated the motives, and enforced the adoption of our prefent 
national government ? How foon, alas! have clouds been thrown 
over thefe bright and glorious profpects. Who could have be- 
lieved, that, in fo fhort a fpace of time, an active and influential 
faction could have been formed (pardon a harfhnefS of language 
which my indignation will not. permit me to foften) which, by 
its doctrines and endeavours, would reverfe our fublime policy 
and flattering hopes, and make us retrograde in every path that 
leads to ufeful reformations, and a juft provifion for equal rights 
and general happinefs ? You cannot, my friend, do juftice either 
to my feelings or my reflexions, without making my fituation in all 
refpects your own. I have feen in Europe kings tottering on their 
thrones, and nobles tumbling from the haughty elevation from 
whence they have for ages infulted the rights of their injured 
fellow citizens : and the firft tidings that await my arrival in my 
owncountry, are the attempts of her degenerate fons to write and 
talk and intrigue thofe antiquated ufurpers into fafhion. In Eu- 
rope, | have feen the moft enlightened of its nations fick at 
length of their enormous and perpetual taxes, and ftruggling to get 
rid of them. Here, I find, that we are purfuing the mad policy of 
increafing and perpetuating both. In Europe, they are banifhing 
monopolies, and lotteries, and all other tyrannical and gambling 
contrivances, as faftas their crepufcular light and corrupt govern. 
ments will permit. Here, in the meridian blaze of day, and in the 
very childhood of our government, we fee thefe peftilent infti- 
tutions patronifed and pampered, as if they were the nurfe of vir- 
tue and the food of liberty. In Europe it is the effort of every 
pretender to political fcience, to unthackle commerce fiom its 
exceflive burdens and its galling reftrictions. Here, we appear to 
be overloading it with duties, and forcing ourfelves into all the 
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impolitic regulations which eo whe the honeft merchant, impofe 
dnt ene cribideay confumer, difappoint the exchequer of tes ‘ag 
nue, and generate frauds and forgeries and perjuries, as number- 
lefs as they are calamitous. In Europe, it is confidered as of all 
things moft defirable, to fimplifyand relax the general fyftem of 
their taxation, and more particelarly to diminith the vexations re- 
fulting from the nature and number of their excifes. Here, we 
are already pufhing them into the recefles of domeftic employment ; 
and it is not concealed, as I am informed, that the policy is to be 
fyftematically followed up, as faft as other articles of manufafture 
are fufficiently matured for the purpofe. In Europe, I have heard 
among all the moft enlightened ftatefmen and foundeft patriots, 
but one opinion onthe expediency of diminifhing the interference 
of government, with what rightfully and properly belongs to indi- 
vidual management. Here, | find is an eagernefS and Jaboriouf- 
nefs beyond example, to multiply and complicate the objects of go- 
vernment, toextend the grafping and griping hand of power to 
every private purfuit and every individual occupation. In Europe, 
my friend, be affured, that the nations, infpired with the dignity 
of human nature, and inftructed in the rights of men, are rifing 
‘from the proftrate condition to which they have been heretofore 
chained, by the ancient tyranny of feudal barbarifin, and the ra- 
yet cunning of modern fifcality: and can any American, my 

riend, who has feen the long benighted and debafed nations of 
the old world preparing to cait off the ufurpations of kings and 
nobles, and to purge away the political corruptions, the vices, the 
follies, and the errors, which have for ages opprefled them ; can 
any American, I fay, who has feen other countries beginning to 
‘knock off their galling chains, behold an attempt to pick them up 
‘and faften them on his own, with lefs indignation than I have ex- 
ree ?_No, my friend, it is impoflible. I know that you will be. 

ieve fo; and that you think on the fubject asI do. But I muft tell 
you at the fame time, that you cannot fee/ as I fee/; unlefS you will 


‘crofs the Atlantic, and /ee what I have /en.” 


—— .]Sea er — 
NATIONAL BAN K, 


Nowing can better fhow the fpirit by which a certain /aicn is 
actuated, than the gros and barefaced expedients they practife, 
to impofe on the fiappofed ignorance and credulity of their fellow- 
citizens. Of this a notable fpecimen is to be found in the animad- 
verfions on the late Joan trom the bank of the united {tates to the 
government. Among other fophiftical abfurdities, it is aflerted that 
© the loan will cox//t of paper, which coffs the bank nothing,” and 
that it will be “ repaid in go/d and filver.” This is a direct and pal- 
‘pable untruth. The loan in queftion, and every loan which is made 
by the bank, either to the public or individuals, is a4/o/ate/y and 
unequivocally, a loan in fpecie. The moment after the fum lent is 
pafled to the credit of rhe borrower, he or any perfon to whom he 
gives an order, for the whole, or any part of it, can goor /end to the 
sank, and take ovt the amount in gwineas, dollars, or other go/d or fl- 
ver.—And this, in fact, is done in every cafe in which gold and 
filver are more convenient to the party entitled to receive, than 
dank notes. [f he takes bank notes, it.can only be becaufe he pre- 
1792. Part Il. ; 
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fers them. And what are thefe notes ? They are pa to the bear- 
er on demand, in gold or filver. Every holder of a note can go or 
fend to the bank any day in the week, except Sunday, and receive 
the amount of it in fpecie. Thefe are facts known to every citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, to every well-informed man in the united 
ftates. 

When, therefore, the whole fum lent can, ix the firft infiance, be 
taken out of the bank in go/d or filver, or both, at the mere pleafure 
of the borrower—when, if he takes notes, it mult be for no other 
reafon than becaufe he prefers them—and when, for the notes 
which he takes, he or any other perfon imto whofe hands the 
come, can at any time demand and receive at the bank their 
amount in gold and filver—with what propriety, with what plaufi- 
bility, with what femblance of truth or modefty, can the people be 
told, that the loan in queftion confifts of paper which cofls nothing to 
the bank ? 

But this is not all. It is endeavoured, by ambiguous and artful 
expreflions, to induce a belief, that the government has waxtonly, 
without grt tg and at the expen/e b the people, granted four 
millions of dollars to the bank, This is the natural inference, which 
uninformed readers would draw from what is faid: and yet no- 
thing is further from the truth. The government has not granted a 
fingle farthing. \thas only ed to a number of individuals a cor- 
porate capacity to enable them to aflociate and unite their own money 
and funds to carry on the bufinef$ of banking. It is true, they make 
a profit by that bufinefS ; but they make it only at the expen/e of 
thofe who voluntarily deal with them, not at the expenfe of the people, 
as is falfely and wickedly aflerted. They make it at the Basis of 
thofe who are willing to borrow their money ; for the loan of which 
too they can take no more than fix per. cent. per annum, The bor- 
rower alfo finds his compenfati@@ in the ufe of the money which is 
lent to him; fo that, in ftrictnefs, the profits of the bank are at 
nobody’s expenfe ; fince every one, who contributes to them, gets 
a full equivalent for what he contributes. Nay, he commonly akee 
a profit to himfelf, over and above what he pays. 

Neither has this mere privilege, this capacity to aflociate and act as 
a body, been granted without abundant confideration. Several im- 
portant public advantages afford of themfelves fufficieut compenfa- 
tion. The accommodations to trade by facilitating loans to thofe 
who carry it on—and_ by eftablifhing, in the notes of the bank, a 
more convenient medium of remittance from place to place—the 
promoting of the eafy collection of the revenue by means of thofe 
loans, and of an increafed circulation—the rendering it more eafy 
to the government to obtain loans, on moderate terms, in cafes of 
emergency ; asin the very inftance which has called forth the ma- 
icvolent ftrictures under examination.—Nor are thefe the only con- 
fiderations of the grant.—A /pecial and dirc equivalent has been 
fecured by the government, im the very terms of it, worth at this 
moment 1,200,000 dollars. 

This refults from the right referved tothe government to fub- 
feribe 2,000,000 of dollars to the ftock of the bank; borrowing 
back with one hand what is fubfcribed with the other, and without 
an immediate advance of a fingle fhilling. By this operation, at the 
prefent price of bank ftock, the government has made a clear nett 
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ofit of the fum above mentioned, namely, 1,200,000 dollars, fince 

can difpofe of its fhare of that ftock at an advance of fixty per 
cent. , , 

The government then has in fact fecured to itfelf one fifth of all 
the profits which the bank has made, or fhall hereafter make. It 
has fecured to itfelf, what is now equal to a clear gain of 1,200,000 
dollars.~-Are 1,200,000 dollars no confideration ? 

Let the’conduct of the pacianel qaserimens be compared with 
that of the ftates, which have made fimilar grants, Peunfylvania, 
Maflachufetts, New-York, Maryland: Which of thefe ftates has 


“made fo advantageous a bargain for itfelf as congrefs has done for 


the uniéh ?—Neither of them.—Then where is the pron to fay 
that, in making the grant, congrefs acted wazton/y and without 
confideration ? 


—_ee2en— 
On the ariflocratical tendency of chancery courts. 


NE thing enumerated by congrefs as a grievance, and as an 

infringement of our rights by the king and parliament ef 
Great Britain, was their depriving us, in many inftances, of trial 
by jury. In this particular, we are no better off now, than before. 
The fame ariftocratic principles of the Britifh 1b stig pass are in- 
terwoven in our government. In aJl controveriies of common law, 
juries are the fole judges of law and equity : but of what value is 
their decifion, or the privilege of trial by a jury in civil cafes, when, 
at the option of either party, the decifion of a jury can be removed 
into a court of chancery, (where the verdict of a jury of our peers, 
may be reverfed by the chancellor) and from his decifion te a court 


of error! This appears to mea perfect jargon and a complicated 
piece of nonfenfe. If it be right and j , that a perfon hall be com- 
pelled to give evidence againft himlelf, as is the cafe in courts of 
chancery ; why not the fame peaoene admitted in common law? if 
it be unjuft to compel any perfon togive evidence againft himfelf, ina 
common law procedure, why is he fuffered to be compelled in any 
court whatever? I canfee no valuable. purpofe it can ferve, to have our 
laws fo complicated, unlefs it be, to multiply law proceedings, pre- 
craftinate and delay juftice, multiply coft, and give the ariftocratie 
party very great advantages over the commonalty. Therefore, I am 
of opinion, that the court of chancery ought wholly tobe abolifhed, 
as a glaring inftance of oupceren and partial adminiftration of juf- 
tice, and openly calculated to maintain an arbitrary ariftocratic in- 
fluence decifion of law over the commonalty. It may be infiited 
on, that as courts of chancery are open to the poor, or middle forts 
of people, as well as to the rich, it is juft. 1 anfwer, that the ex. 
ceflive expenfe attending chancery fuits, is an effectual bar to all \ 
except thofe that have long purfes ; therefore, if the plaintiff or 
defendant be in flender circumftances, they had better lofe the fuig 
in common law, than to pay acoft more, or as much as the matter 
in queftion is worth: Befides, in refpect of what may be calleda 
jury of our peers, I conceive it isto be men of the fame vicinage 
sod mah of the like circumftances in life. Are chancellors men of 


the like condiion in life wish qhe poog og middle clais of peuple? 
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I anfwer, no: but on the contrary, they are the rs of the great, 
and the opulent. In decifions of law, is it likely, if partiality fhould 
ever appear, to have it in favour of the commonalty ? The probability 
is fo final], that it hardly admits of a poflibility: but if there is any, 
it is {ure to be in favour of their owr clafs. But ifall men are born to 
equal rights in a community, why two modes of law decifion : one 
for the rich, and the other for a different clafs of men? This 
is one of the dregs of the Britifh conftitution, and ought to be ob- 
jected to, as nugatory, amockery, anda defraud ; and if there be a 
controverfy in common law, and one of the parties be of the com- 
mon branch, and the other be of the higher clafs, the jury ought 
to be compofed of each clafs one half, as near as might be, 
New-York, July 1792. 


——-2 @@2a-=-— 
MIGRATION TO AMERICA, 


AC no period fince the difcovery of America has the fpirit of 
emigration been fo general as it is at prefent. Inftead of fer- 
vants by indentures, fent out from Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Germany, we find feveral refpectable families come from thefe 
countries with an intention of eftablithing factories and little colo- 
nies, in various parts of our frontier towns, and back fettle- 
ments. 

A veffel, arrived at one of our ports, a few days ago, brought near 
500, and another 750 paflengers, many of whom were of the cla{s 
abovementioned. Thefe people have given it as their opinion, that 
no lefs than ten thoufand would emigrate this fall from one port in 
Ireland, if an opportunity offered on board American veflels, 
which in general are preferred to thofe of their own country. It is 
even confidently aflerted from late information, received in differ- 
ent parts of the continent, that upwards of four thoufand mechan- 
ics, merchants, gentlemen, and nobles, from the Netherlands, and 
who, with refpect to the prefent contefts there, meant to be altoge- 
ther neuter, and wifhing on that account, though in vain, to fteer 
clear of the ftorms, which they, for fome time paft, faw gather- 
ing in their political horizon, came to a reMlution of quitting thei 
native country forever—and to feek that peace and happinefs in a 
foreign clime, which hath been denied both to them, and to their 
ancettors, for above 300 years ; the low countries, as they are called, 
having been always made the theatre of war upon the continent 
of Europe. 

Some time ago, 200 of thefe people, who had invefted part of 
their money in the Dutch funds, met with confiderable oppofition 
from different parties, who fufpected their intention ; and, under 
pretence of their being factious perfons; who wifhed to join fome 
of the belligerent powers, inimical tc their intereft, prevailed on 
the directors of the bank to impede their defign as much as poffi- 
ble. Thofe who had money in the Englith funds, were more fuc- 
cefsful ; for although it was well known that they propofed coming 
to America, and fettling here, no {tumbling block was thrown in 

their way—and they are all now ready to embark by the firft vef- 
fels that fail either from Holland or England, to the number of 
4,000 upon a moderate calculation—with cafh and other valuable ef- 


fects, eftimated ay G00,000], ef thiscurrency. Their ports of defti- 
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nation are between Philadelphia and Alexandria; and the federal 


city, or fome of its neighbouring towns, fuppofed to be their object 


for a permanent refidence. 
, —_-@se2eo0-——- 
A compofition for the cure of difeafes, defz&s, and injuries in all kinds of 
fruit and a trees, invented and prattifed by William Forfyth, gar- 
dener to the king of Great-Britain. 


OE bufhel of freth cow dung, half a bufhel of lime rebbith from 
old buildings, (that from the ceiling of old rooms is preferable) 


half a bufhel of wood afhes, and 1-16th of a bufhel of pit or river - 


fand: the three laft articles are to be fifted fine before they are 
mixed, then worked together well with a fpade, and afterwards 
with a wooden beater, until the ftuff is very finooth, like fine plafter 
ufed for the ceiling of rooms. 

All the dead, decayed, and injured part of the tree muft be cut 
away to the frefh found wood, leaving the furface very level, and 
rounding off the edges of the bark perfectly fmooth. Lay on the 
plafter about 1-8th of an inch thick, all over the part fo cut away, 
finifhing off the edges as thin as poflible. Take a quantity of dry 
powder of wood ay with 1-6th of the afhes of burnt bones; put 
it into a tin box, with holes in the top, and fhake the powders on 
the furface of the plafter, until the whole is covered with it, let- 
ting it remain for half an hour, to abforb the moifture ; then apply 
more powder, rubbing it on gently with the hand, and repeating 
the application of the powder, until the whole plafter becomes a 
dry fmooth furface. 

In all trees cut down near the ground, the dry powder fhould 
‘have an equal quantity of powder of alabafter mixed with it, in 
order the better to refift the dripping of trees and heavy rains. 

Where old rubbifh cannot be got, fubftitute Settee’ chalk, or 
common lime, after having been ilacked a month at leaft. 

When the edges ef the platter are raifed up next the bark, care 
fhould be taken to rub it over with the finger, efpecially when 
moiftened by rain, to prevent the air and wet from penetrating in- 
to the wound, 

The effects of this compofition have been enquired into by the 
commiffioners of the land revenue, in Great Britain, and a refpec- 
table committee of both houfes of parliament ; ten of whom view- 
ed the trees which mr. Forfyth has undertaken to renovate ; and 
were {fo well fatisfied, that the king granted a reward to mr. F. for 
anens the method of making and ufing the compofition as 
above. 

———-2]2ee2sa— 


OF QUACK DOCTORS. 


HAT degree of knowledge can be reafonably allowed this 

kind of practitioners, when fix or eight months are the extent 
of time devoted to phyfical itudies? Without any other kind of 
knowledge, they turn over many valuable volumes, written by the 
ableft pens—and in the courfe of their perufal, acquire a number of 
old Latin phrafes, and hard technical terms, and then clofe their 
books forever.—Thus ftored, in their opinion, with a fund of ufe- 
ful knowledge, they commence man-flayers. Well might fuch men 
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wear Fwords by their fides, to thow they have a commiffion to kill, 
Alexander was a celebrated warrior, who, through his martial fpi- 
rit, fhed rivers of human blood. In like manner, quack doctors, 
through their ignorance of the force of medicine, and of its opera- 
tive effects upon the conftitution, are no lefs diftinguithed for man- 
flaughter. 

— 2222822 


[Vhe approaching election of reprefentatives in congrefs, and of elettors of 
the prefident and vice-prefident, ep J excited the attention of the tt- 
tizens of Philadelphia, three parties have been formed on the Jubjef— 
one defirous of the appointment of conferees from all parts of the flate 
to meet at Lancafter, and fix on fuitable perfons to be recommiended to the 
choice of the citizens-——another in favour of taking the fentiments of the 
citizens by the means of committees of corre/pondence—and the third 
againft both thefe modes, and contending that every man in the flate 
ought to be allowed to form his own ticket, unbiaffed and uninfluenced. 
The following are fome of the beft effays on the Wyeth.) 


To the farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics of 
Pennfyloania. 


A’ the prefent crifis, my fellow-citizens, when your deareft in- 
terefts demand fuch an agreement in political opinion, as may 
infure weight and efficacy to the federal fuffrage, at the approach- 
would be 
the general profperity 


ing election, filence on the fituation of our public affairs 
treafon againft your individual happinefs and 
of our common country, 

It is the intereft, and it becomes the duty, of every good citizen, 
Who is in poffeffion of political information, which he deems inte- 


. refting to the public welfare, to difclofe it. The ee becomes 


more incuntbent, when doéttines, which in their tendency muft in- 
fallibly prove deftructive of the eminent advantages, that have been 
derived to the American people from their general government, are 
unblufhingly avowed, by meri who have been uniformly and un- 
ceafingly oppofed to the federal conftirution, and, in fome im- 
ftances, to the laws enacted under its authority. 

To accomplith by ftratagem, what they have failed to effect by 
avowed oppofition—to deceive, that they may deftroy, is now the 
endeavour of thofe men, whofe undeviating policy has been to fub- 
vert the beautiful and well-proportioned fabric of our confederacy, 
and to erect on its ruins a wretched and disjointed fyftem, where 
unprincipled demagogues might adminifter the defpotifm of in- 
ternal anarchy, while the stows of war and external violence fil- 
led up the meafure of thofe calamities, which a dereliction of their 
dearett interefts had drawn upon a deluded people. 

To this end, and with this exprefs view, an attempt is made to 
defeat the meafure (heretofore happily practifed by the citizens of 
Pennfylvania) of fecuring, by a previous conference, fuch an una- 
nimity of fuffrage among the electors in the feveral counties and 
in the city, as would return to the honfe of reprefentatives of the 
united ftates, men whofe attachment to the federal conftitution, 
whofe concern in the national profperity, and whofe knowledge of 
is belt intereits, fhould qualify them to adminifter that’ govern- 
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ment, whofe meafures haye raifed the united flates to a degree of 
confideration and felicity unequalled in the annals of mankind. 

Aud thal) this infidious attempt prevail? Shall the fupinene& of 
Pennfylvania (for fupinenefs alone it muft be) fufter a wrong of 
this magnitude to be wrought againft her, and, through her, againg 
the union ? | 

Has the farmer ceafed to contrat the high price in cath, and the 
ready fale of his crops, fince the eftablifhment of the federal gos 
yernment, with the Aificulties and delays of preceding years ?— 
Does the merchant behold with indifference the protection afforded 
to commerce, and the credit, which confidence in our national go. 
vernment has diffufed throughout the world, in behalf of our cis 
tizens? 

Has the manufacturer already forgotten the advantages which pro- 
tecting duties give to his labour, and the rewards which the intro- 
duction of wealth into our country, has enabled his fellow-citizens 
to confer upon his teil? wr 

Is a fufpenfion of employment required, to remind the méchanic 
of his firnation antecedent to the adoption of the general govern- 
ment? Will the patriot-citizen thus part with the price of his 
blood and treafure ? Is it of abfolute neceflity, to awaken the remem. 
brance of our diftrefles in all clafles of citizens, that the load of di. 
rect taxes, under which we have groaned, fhould be replaced ? 
Are we already fatiated with cjvil and religious happinefs? Muft 
Anarchy refume his reign, to convince us of the bleflings of order ? 
And fhall the ange! of peace, who prefides over our happineis, re- 
fign his ftation to the demon of difcord? Forbid it, wifdom ! forbid 
it, freedom! individual and national felicity, forbid it ! 

Roufe then, my fellow-citizens, from this political lethargy. 
The enemies of your beit interefts are broad awake to the advan- 
tages which your flumbering fecurity affords them ; and they are 
prepared to imprave them. Like the force of a fpring, they are fi- 
lently prefling upon thefe refiftances, which formerly defeated their 
machinations. Their meafures are privately taken, and antifede- 
ralifm anticipates their fuccef$—nor without reafoun—tince extreme 
exertion on the one part, and extreme apathy on the other, may 
leave the deareft interefts of Pennfylvania and of the united ftates, 
at the difpofal of fome men, whofe exiftence, phyfical and political, 
in a great meature depends on what they may be able to acquire, in 
aftruggle for power. 

The federal citizens of Pennfylvania form the great majority. It 
4s only neceflary that they fhould act, to remove every apprehen- 
fion for their own and the general fafety : and in acting, theirs 
will be the diftinguifhed honour to have fecured the political hap- 
pinefs of their counrry, A PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Philadelphia, Fuly 30, 1792. 

—e2eeaoe— 
Cc :0 Mer 2°78 & E'S 
HAVE received much amutfement in the two laft town-meet- 
ings. Ii is pleafing to obferve the freedom of debate, and the 
ingenious fubjects of argument. There is one thing, however, that 
Tam not gnite fatisfied with: the fpeakers on both fides feem to 
pave kept the true point out of the view of the people, and argued 
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6n imaginary topics. One gentleman teils us that the back coun- 
ties are leagued together inva folid column ta bear down the city of 
Philadelphia. Another, that the antifederalifts are aJl in arms, to 
deftroy the conflitution ; and that, for thefe reafons, we muft have 
a erence. 

I humbly fubmit it to the confideration of the gentlemen ora- 
tors, whether thefe be, at bottom, the very reafons ? and whether 
they have not omitted the beft reafons which can be given for a 
conference ? And having juft hinted this matter, I hope they will 
candidly and fully explain it; as Iam fure the citizens of Phila- 
delphia are too reafonable, and value teo much their intereft, any 
longer to oppofe a thing fo much to their own eafe and benefit. 

Weall know, how few there are that think, and how difficult 
even to thofe who have acquired a habit of thinking, is the exer- 
cife of it. To thofe, therefore, whofe occupations in life lead 
them rather to action than reflexion, it mutt fave a world of pains 
to get perfons to think for them. This is like the divifion of labour 
in arts and manufactures : things are much better done, when 
each man takes his natural part, and minds that only. What a 
poor figure a fhoemaker cuts, who quits his laft to cobble the {tate ! 
The tailor muft find himfelf very ill fuited, when, inftead of cut. 
ting for his cuftomers, he falls to fhape the form of the government. 
Abftracé and political points are not at all fit to be touched by me- 
_ chanical hands. They ought to be left to men of fortune, who 
have nothing elfe to do, and have leifure to mind them, or to great 
lawyers, whofe trade it is to ftudy the conftitution and principles of 
government. 

Six or eight men are fully enough to think for all this city: 
and bufinefs is always conducted beft by a few heads ; let them be 
only good ones. Does not every body know that defpotifm, in the 
hands of a good prince, is the beft of all poflible governments ? 

Leave this troublefome bufinefs of making a ticket to confes 
rees. They will take a great weight of thought and confcience off 
the minds of the people. They can fpare time te watch the inte- 
re{t of the ftate, while we are minding our trades: we thall have 
nothing to do but give in the ticket ready made to our hands. If 
it be a good one, we have faved much expenfe of time and thought : 
if it be a bad one, our confciences are clear ; for we have trufted 
to men fitter to judge than ourfelves ; and if they have done ill, 
the fin lies at their door. 

I am therefore clear for conferees ; and am at a lofs which moft 
to admire, the complaifant condefcenfion of the worthy gentlemen, 
who fo generoully offer to labour for our fervice and relief, or the 
ftubborn blindnefs of my fellow-citizens, in hefitating a moment ia 
accepting their favour. A MECIPANIC, 

Philadelphia, Fuly 30. 

—_eece—. 
FURTHER REMARKS ON CONFEREES. 


ELLOW-CITIZENS, the prefent moment is important, and 
feems to have involved in it confequences, which, perhaps, we 
do not anticipate. You are to decide whether you will exercife a 
free and unbiafled judgment at the enfuing election for federal 
rep-efentatives, or whether a confederation of leaders thall deter¢ 
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mine your moft momentous concerns. We are the creatures of ha~ 
bit, and therefore of precedent, and we ought ferioufly and delibe- 

tely to examine a principle which the force of cuftom may make 

ifficult to amend, or abolifh. The queftion before you is, in my 
opinion, of the fimpleft kind: it is, whether you will judge for 
yourfelves, or allow others to judge for you! A congregation of 
men to frame a tieket, fanctioned by you, is in fact a body of elec. 
tors, clothed with your authority. Are you incapable of judging 
for yourfelves, that you muft hazard a transfer of your moft ine. 
portant rights? Is the eflential right of fuffrage fo laborious to 
you, that you wifh the Herculean tafk tranfmitted to afew ? If 
you confefs yourfelves too ignorant or too indolent, to exercife 
your minds on this fubject, what a misfortune that you did not 
apply a conftitutional remedy for this evil, at the organization of 
your government ! Mighty as is the tafk, you would have found 
many who would, cheerfully, have faved you the trouble. 

Would you be willing to transfer the right of managing your 
fortunes to other hands? Every citizen has a fee fimple in govern- 
ment ; and he is lef at liberty to transfer or bargain for his fee, 
than he is at liberty to trifle with his eftate, or fquander it awa 
to the prejudice of his children ; for induftry may make ong 
for the want of patrimony, but nothing fhort of a civil convulfion 
can reftore departed rights, As long as we have laws, we fhall 
have a tribunal to refort to againft injuftice ; but where is the 
tribunal that fhall reftore your loft privileges ? 

Be not deceived by the cry of antifederalifm ; it is a hacknied 
found, calculated to delude and alarm you. Men and not meafures 
are the object: and to make /ome men members of congrefs, who 
probably without fome deep addrefs would never be approved by 
the people, you are courted by the flattering names of farmer:, 
traders, manufacturers, and mechanics. Why this difcrimination ? 
are thefe different degrees of citizenfhip? The title of citizen ap- 
plies to every free man; itis his birth-right ; and let his avoca- 
tion in life be whatever it may, he ought to a: his right, and glory 
in the character of citizex—men who are thus fond of difcrimination, 
are equally fend of debafing the characters, which they with to 
ufe as ladders to afcend to political eminence. If we have any 
thingto dread, it is the efforts of fuch men to hurry us on to the 
moft deteftable of alltyrannies, the tyranny of ariftocracy. 

The level is thought too great in this country—it is harfh and 
unpleafant to fome of our fancied great men, to be faluted by the 
fame title, that every vu/gar creature is conftitutionally entitled to. 
What, fhall the mechanic, fhall the labourer, have equal weight 
in the political fcale with the man who is worth a thoufand or 
more pounds a year! This is the rub—and to obviate this, you 
are to delegate the right gad the power of judging for yourfelves, 
to thofe who are more capable oul more deferving. 

We want no caer a : let every citizen exercife his own 
judgment, and we fhall have a good reprefentation: intrigue, fa- 
voritifin, cabal, and party will then be at reft. A free and unbialled 
choice will do more credit to Pennfylvania—will give her more 
coufequence in the union, and will throw a greater fhare of real 
abilities and worth into her fcale, than all the contrivances of a con- 
ference. SIDNEY. 

1792. Part II, Q 
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On the appointment of conferees and corre/pondents for the forming a 
ticket for members of congre/s, wc. By H. H. Brackenridge. 


T is the happinefS of a free government, that every one may 
fpeak his mind: which, if he did not do, he might forget fome- 
tumes that he had the privilege. Finding a gun queftion agitated 
at this time, I fhall fay what I think, 1f for no other reafon, at 
Jeaft to fhow that I do think, and have an opinion on the fubject : 
jt is that of the appointment of conferees and correfpondents, for 
the forming a ticket for members of congrefs, &c. 

To fuch appointment I am oppofed; becaufe at no city, town, 
town, diftrict, or village meeting, on a partial or fhort notice, 
which muit be the cafe, by perfons afluming an authority to call a 
meeting, where no fyftem has been previoutily Jaid down, or can be 
haftily adopted, to fecure a fair appointment, afew tumultuoufly 
attending, forward and noify men haranguing, the chairman pro- 
pofing, or fome one bringing forward a ticket, which the bulk do 
not choofe, on principles of delicacy, to oppofe ; I fay at no fuch 
meeting, and all town or diftrict meetings will be fuch, can an ap- 
pointment take place which will juftly reprefent the people. Or 
even if the whole of the citizens fhould aflemble, a thing not to be 
expected, and ballots be fairly taken, fo that thofe appointed were 
really the choice of the town or diftrict, is it certain that the choice 
of thofe at the conference, would be the choice which the people 
would otherwife have made? becaufe the perfons that go for- 
wayd will have attachments and refentments, interefts and parti- 
alities, hopes and fears, which thofe at home know nothing of ; 
but which will be fully exercifed when they come to form a ticket, 
and it will be eafy for them, when they come back, to frame an 
apology for the choice made, if not agreeable, by faying, they 
were the only names that would go down with the conferees of other dif- 
trifs. The fact is, that envy or jealoufy of equal or fuperior abili- 
ties will unavoidably operate at any fuch conference to preclude 
men of merit. Such a conference may be juftly ftyled a junto or 
cabal; and I never found truth, honour, juftice, or generofity, 
with fuch yet, It is the circumftance that makes mien act and be 
what they are; and itisa good requeft “ lead us Hot into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” I judge from my own feelings ; 
and know that were I at a conference at this moment, there are 
thofe whom I would oppofe, juft becaufe I do not like them. They 
have injured or imfulted me, and I hate them: though the people 
that fent me, know nothing of it, and have no fufpicion, but that 
Iwould make the fame choice, that they themfelves would make. 
If ali men would fpeak the truth, they would fay that the cafe with 
them would be the fame. The people, therefore, at the town or 
diltrict meeting, put themfelves in the power of the paflions of the 
coiferees, and do injuftice to thofe perfons whom they would other- 
‘wife have chofen. ; 

A ticket once put wp is not eafily. taken dow; and therefore the act 
of the conferees will unavoidably have an influence, though it de- 
ferved to have none ; becaufe, though the citizens might never have 
thought of propofing, yet they may be unwilling to oppofe the 
names brought forward, and the bare annunciation is an advan- 
tage, which the names in the ticket have in their favour; fo that 
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it may be hopelefs to oppofe, and to bring forward others in the face 
ef this advantage. i 

The appointment of conferees, therefore, becomes, on thefe 
principles, an ipvafion of the right of the citizens at large, to 
think, judge, and act for themfelves, in the firlt inftance. It isa 
fraud by one neighbour on another, the choice being brought for- 
ward by a machinery of choofing, in which one may acquiefce, and 
another not. Leave itto every man to frame his ticket, or be ime 
mediately inftructed by others how to do it; but let it be his awn 
act, and there is no deception or injuttice. 

But more efpecially the appointment of conferees, becomes an 
invafion of the rights of thofe who are or may be candidates, be- 
ing a foreftalling of the public choice ; a pre-occupying the minds 
ef the people, and not leaving it on the broad bafis of a general 
and unbiafled vote. 

I fhall be afked, then, by what means, on the prefent principle 
ef ftate election, fhall the electors in the different diftricis fix upon 
mames for the purpofe of a ticket? They may cheofe for them- 
felves with refpect to a member or two from their own quarter ; but 
how for members for other quarters of the {tate ? The method is 
natural, fimple, and eafy, There are gazettes in this city; there 
is a gazette in almoft every town or village threugh the ftate. Les 
any man, who offers his fervice to the public, announce his name 


"gn thefe, as is done every day in Virginia, Maryland, and other 


places; or let fome one, who knows his abilities and incliyation, 
announce it for him ; and of thofe announced let the people take 
their choice. 

As to correfpondents, I have the fame objection to fuch commit: 
tees as thofe of conferees. It is not always that they judge well with 
whom to correfpond; efpecially when the diftance is confiderable, 
I havefeen papers in the weftern country addrefied to perfons, and 
myfelf among the reft, fome of which aflociates I difdained, know- 
ing them to have juft about as much intereft in our politics, as a 
brindled cow, and no more. I could not canceive, how in the name 
of God, they had ever heard of them; and I mention this to fhow 
how little, even the moft intelligent men at a diftance know whom 
to confult, and on whom to depend for influence or information ; 
the fact is, they are in the power of perfons who may have a tem- 
porary life, and come forward in affairs, and have relations or fup- 
porters, that have confequence with them, but with no one elfe. 

_ In the bufinefS of elections, it is my with, that the light of know. 
ledge with refpect to men and characters may fhine naturally and 
equally ; and though, like the fun, it may be clouded or obfcured, 
in places by fhade of, trees, or accident of wind and weather; yet 
the chance is much more in favour of real'merit, than from any ad- 
ventitious help of lenfes, by which mathematicians might attempt 
to increafe the fun’s rays, or direét them where they are not. 
Were it, in nature, to be left to them, we fhould not have an equal 
fun; and taking their paflions into view, fome would have all day, 
and others all night. I would fcarcely truft David Rittenhoufe 
himnfelf, with fuch a glafs, though the beft man in the united {tates 5 
but I would rather leave it to the fun, who, as far as I can recollect, 


has for feveral thoufand years paft, given heat to allalike ; and the 
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plant in the wildernef has an - Sagmaars. of growing as well 2% 
that in the gardens of the boranitts. 

I feel myfelf interefted on this queftion; not that I have any 
object at prefent of being a member of congrefs, or elector of pre- 
fidents; but the day may come when [ may ; and I would not with 
myfelf ‘precluded by any fyftem that may be now adopted, and 
become the cuftom, which I do not think will be favourable to me 
or any one who thinks more of the public opinion, than of that ef 
particular perfons. Fulyez0, 1792. 

— S 22 20272°-— 
EXCLUSION OF THE CLERGY FROM CIVIL OFFICES. 


HE queftion, relating to a conftitutional exelufion of the mi- 

' nifters of religion from civil offices, is a very ferious one, as 

it affects a refpectable and venerable order of. citizens, and fill 

more important, as it involves certain fundamental principles of 
government. 

The American conftitations have taken different fides of the quef- 
tion; even thofe of lateft date, and therefore the refult of 
fulleft and cleareft information, are in oppofition to each other 
thereupon. Thofe who argue for the difqualification of the clergy, 
fay, rft. That religious dutiesafford fufficient employment, and are of 
a nature not to aflort with the buftle of political fcenes ; and there- 
fore the minifters of the altar fhould not only live by the altay, 
but remain at the altar. 2dly, that if eligible to public offices, their 
influence over the people will give them an undue advantage over 
other candidates, and, by degrees, throw all power into their hands, 
which would be neither prudent nor fafe. 3dly, that when they en- 
joy particular emoluments or exemptions under the law, it is but 
right and juft, that thefe fhould be balanced by pargicular legal dif- 
qualifications and difadvantages ; otherwife this claf of citizens 
would not be on a level with the reft. Now the firft argument can- 
not be allowed the leaft weight in the queftion. It may be very pro» 
per for the confideration both of the, paftor and the fleck, but 1s 2 
matter to be decided by them alone. The fecond argument falls un- 
der a fimilar obferwation. If the people are pleafed te fend the man 
who inftructs them in their religious duties, te manage their other 
concerns alfo, and he is willing toe undertake the fervice, on what 
principle can either be disfranchiféd of their common right? on no 
principle whatever, that would not authorife a like difqualifieation 
of any other profeffion, or cabling in life, till the right of choofing 
and being chofen thould be narrowed down to a ran® ariftocracy. 
The third argument has weight; but inftead of being turned 
againft the right of fuch difqualifications, it lies againit the wron 
of fuch exemptions. Thofe who enjey peculiar privileges under the 
law, may fairly be fubjected by the law to peculiar difabilities.— 
And as it would be an injury to them.to impoie the latter without 
the former ; fo, to grant them the former, without the latter, would 
beeqnally an injury toall others. When it is confidered that religion is 
not an object of political regulation, and that the rights of confcience 

are, from the nature thereof, as well as by moft of the declarations 
of rights, excepted out of the jurifdiction of the civil magiftrate, toe 
much care cannot be takento keep government and oaleine fepa- 
rate and diftinct. And it feems not to have been duly cenfidered, 
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by the conftitutions which impofe thefe civil difqualifications, and 
which probably did not mean to violate their principle of relagsous 
liberty, that they pave tle way therefor as much by beginning with 
the difqualifications, as if they had begun en the other fide with par- 
ticular favours and exemptions. For there is the fame interference 
of the civil power on account of religion in the one cafe as in the 
ether ; and on which ever fide the government interferes, its inter- 
ference on the other fide follows of courfe. Juftice pleads for it. 
Privileges authorife difabilities ; and difabilities lead to privileges; 
till at length, the minifters of religion are eftablifhed into a poli- 
tical order in the ftate, the magiftrate is clothed with complete ju- 
rifdiction ever it ; and religion is turned into a mere engine of civil 
government. Let the minifters of religion, then, be confidered by 
civil fociety merely as members of civil fociety. Let them claim ne 
privilege not common to all other citizens ; and let other citizens 
impofe no burden whatever, not commen to themfelyes. This is the 
only juft and fafe way in which this queftion can be decidedt 
Philadelphia, Auguft 8, 1792. 


—FS@]eE=Oeo-— 
Obfervations on the prefent flate of landed property in Ameriedy 
[Recently publifhed in London. } 


HERE exifts at the prefent crifis the means of employing mo. 

ney to greater advantage, and upon principles (when facts are 
known) more obvioufly fecure, than has occurred at any former pe- 
riod in any country in the world. 

It is by the purchafe of lands in America, Speculations of this fort 
have not generally attracted the notice of monied men ; particular- 
ly in Great Britain, for the following obvious reafons. 

Firft, Certain prejudices have exifted, and do ftill exift, againft 
the American people, the American government, and confequently 
againft every fpecies of property in that country. 

Secondly, The diftance from Europe is fo great, and the means of 
obtaining good and accurate information has been fuppofed to be fo 
deficient, that a general diftruft has prevailed. It is, however, owing 
to thefe prejudices, and to this diftruft, that thefe immenfe advan- 
tages are to be obtained ; becaufe they are only accetlible to thofe 
individuals whofe minds are capable of difcriminating facts through 
the gloom of prejudice, and whofe pecuniary refources are equal in 
all refpects to the object of feizing the advantages which the parti- 
cular ftate of America now offers. The facis are thefe following : 
‘and they are fo well authenticated and afcertained, as not to admit 
even of the fhadow of a doubt. 

Firft, That the new government of America is not only firmly e% 
tablithed, but that it has given the utmoft energy and effect to 
every thing that can beget confidence at home and abroad, while 
its public meafures have greatly promoted the general profperity 
of the country. 

Secondly, That asa proof of this, the public funds have advance. 
ed in a ratio beyond all former examples, in any country in the 
world, in fo fhort atime. A fund is eftablifhed for the payment of 
the intereft in fpecic, at the rate of fix per cent. per annum; and 
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the creditors of the ftates are rendered fecure in the exiftence of a 
farplus revenue, which moft fink the capital in a much fhorter time 
than can be conceived, in confequence of the unexampled rapid 
ulation of the country. 
hirdly, that the general expenditure of the government is re- 
gularly difcharged, independent of the fund for paying the inte- 
reft of the nationa! debt, which intereft is now paid regularly in 


{pecie, every — 
Fourthly, that in confequence of an accurate enumeration or 
eenfus which has been made of the whole of the united 


ftates, it appears that they have nearly ¢ within the laft 
twenty years, notwithftanding the war; for che returns they have 
made in the year 1791, prove that the whole intiabitants nearly a. 
mount to four milliens of fouls! 

Fifthly, that it alfo appears, from accurate retwns, made by the 
different officers of the cufloms to the fecretary of the treafury in 
America, that the value of American exports amounted in one year 
aud one month, ending in Sept. 1790, to 20,415,966 dollars, rating 
the faid exports at their original coft, which, in fterling money, at 
4 6d.tothe dollar, amount to 4,093,5921. 75.; an increai> even 
iaore rapid than the lation. It alfo a » that nearly ove 
half of the value of exports were fent to the dor icsens of 
Great Britain. 

Sixthiy. That the moft inconteftible evideice now exitts, that 
the government of America is as thror; and efficient as any in Eu- 
rope; that the laws ander the sew conftitution are —s new 
energy every hous; thor guitice is i ially adminiftered, and 
the executive power lodged in the s of men who hold the firft 
rank, in pont of virtue and integrity, joined to great and acknow- 
led gcd abilities. Under all th. “> circumstances, not a doubt can be 
entertained of the moft rife in La, —— of America, 
and confequently of the value of the property in that cown- 
try, which muit keep pace with the funds, and with the 
increale of the active — which wil! naturally arife from the 

rogretlive profperity of the country, aie by the foreign fpecu- 
fotos in the funds, and perhaps fil more offifted by the 
tions and effecis of the nations] bayk barely eftaMithed, which can- 
not fail to give a fpring to hye labour, in facilitating the in- 
creafe of agriculture, *iat com’ quently of riches, in a country fo full 
of refources. Independer: ef the vaft population of Amesica, which 
increafes in geomet! al proportion, the prefent ftate of the conti- 
nent of turope athords the moft folid reafon to conclude, that the 
emmigrations from thence, which have been in progrefs for the lait 
fre Years, will gradually increafe more and more, and that, of 
courfe, in twenty years the united ftates muft contain cight millions 
of people ; in forty years, by the fame rule, the number meft ad- 


vance to fixreen millions , and im fixty vears, it is highly probable, | 
that the population will inereate to thirty millions; and fo on, dow | 


bling every twenty years; for while there is room enough, and a- 
bundance of lands, m general far more fertile than thofe which 
have been heretofore occupied on the fea fide, no check can be given 


to population. No perfon is jealous of another, becaufe there is. 
ber 

, 
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reom enough for every body. Ard no man ts afraid te 
evule there is acertaa: cbvtous re‘eurce fur mauyait i ve 
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comfortably, with moderate induftry ; and not only fo, but alfo for 
a children very amply when they arrive at maturity, 
arifing from the cheapneis of land, and the vaft produce of the 
feil, enabling the farmer to raife corn and eattle at a finall expenfe, 
in comparifon to what muft be incurred in Europe. For thefe obvi- 
eus reafons, America muft advance in riches as population ad- 
vances: and as the wealth of the country depends on the furplus 
produce of the fuil, there appears at prefent, as far as human prne- 
tration can difcover, a greater probakility of that country enjoying 
an uninterrupted courfe of profperity, than any <ountry im the 
world—it is fcarcely poffible, in the nature of inings, that it can re- 
trograde. The progrefs of wealth may ve be fo rapid as in the great 
commercial countries in Europe. Soc it muft be regular and fure ; 
and various refources of the country which have yet fearcely been 
found out, will prets forward as adventitious aids in rendering the 
revenue fecure, and in reducing the taxes below what are paid in 
any countzy in the univerfe. Among thefe adventitious aids may be 
rect.oned the afhes made from the timber cut down in clearing the 
sands, the fugar extracted from the juice of the maple tree, and the 
extenfive diffilleries of fpirits, for the confumption of the country 
from the farplus grain and fruits with which it abounds. Pot and 
pearl athes have already become an immenfe article of productive 
commerce* ; and a ttrong probability exitts, that the maple fugar 
will alfo become an object of confiderable advantage to the farmer, 
wher population is move extended. It is made at a feafon which 
does wot interfere with any agricultural pnrfuit, and it is not im- 
proletre, that the high price of this article will hold out fuflicient 
encons>gement to the northern American farmers, who lrave inex- 
hauttible fevetts of thefe maple trees within their reach, to make 
this manent; tere an object of their attention ; and when ouce they 
get in a train of producing it, large quantities will be regularly 

git to marker. According to an eftimate which has been tound- 
ed on experimen: , tour ttout men will produce about forty hundred 
weight of fugar trom fix weeks labour, during the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, betese the cillage commences. The dittillery is 
itill a more obvious vetuwrce ; as the confumption of frivits is im- 
menfe, and matt daily in sete, as the means of producing it from 
furplus grain aud fruits elio mereate. 

ut perhaps to a Britith febject, the mott pleafing circum 
in this detail of facts, is, that there tertile back lands i “crea, 
by offering fach advantages in the «v\ivation of the _ will obvi- 





perty in Ameria, retem crifis, and after a full invettipa- 
tion of t se with this object, iwo w-cumflances will 
eppear “ 42 


* Pot and pearl athes exported in 17% and 1799, in one year, 
gmaunied to { 21.042 Rerling 
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Firfl, that in ve country in the world are the right: of land bee 
ter fecured tha» in America, or the titles fo fimp!; or fo i 
elear; nor is it yoflible, that greater proteruon can in general be 
extended to every secies of property than now exilts, will pre- 
vail in a greater decree, a8 the iyftem of government advances in 
energy and perfection ; } 

Secondly, that ii no country, comparatively fpeaking, are lands 
fo cheap a¢ tney can be obtained! at prefent in America, even by 
many andred per cent. The reaions to be afligned for the very low 
price of lands, are, that the Americons theméelves, till of late, have 
not had any active capital among them, and. Europeans have not 
been accuilomed to turn their attention to this object: where, 
therefore, there is no competition, and abundance of any article at 
mrarket, it mutt of courfe fink under its value. This has been the 
cafe hitherto; but the time is fait approaching when it will be fo 
no longer. An exiting active capital will foon embrace this par. 
eular object, and an increafe of people, rapidly edvancma, will 
ttamp a new and increafed value on all unoceupied jonds within 300 
to 400 miles of the fea. The true criterion for aleettaming the pro- 
bable value of this fpecies of property, in tine coming, ts to mark 
the progrefs of population in the nortuern and middle ftates of 
America, and the obvious effects of this population in advancing 
the price ; to lock alfo to the future increafe of America, and to 
form eflimates trom facts alone, of what may be expected as popula- 
tion advances. 

The facts now offered in elucidation of this propofition, are the 
following ; and they are iuconteftibly true, and to be relied upon 
as events that have actually occurred. 

Firft, it has happened in the courfe of the laft three years, that 
tracts of land in the back parts of New-York government, which 
had been fold in townfhips of fix miles fquare, containing 27,040 
acres, at ts. fterling av acre, have been fubdivided and fold in farms 
to fettlers, from one-half, to one, two, three, four and five dollars 
an acre, according to the firuation and quality of the foil: and the 
price is yearly advancing as the fettlers increafe. 

Secondly, it has happened within the laft three years, that lands 7 
to 80 miles weft of Albary, which fold for one dollar an acre, now 
bring, without any cultivation or improvement, two and three dol- 
Jars ; which lands would not have brought one fhilling an acre fe- 
ven years ago. 

Thirdly, Upon the Mohawk river, weft of Albany, lands, which, 
ten years ago, would not have brought more than from five te 
fifteen fhillings an acre, now fel) from three to ten pounds an acre ; 
and this price, high as it is,is advancing with the increafe of po- 
pulation in that part of America, which has been moft rapid. From 
this ftatement of facts (which apply in general to every part of 
America in the progrelS of fettlement) it appears evident, that in- 
habitants alone ave neceflary to enhance the value of landed pro- 
perty in thofe paris of the united ftates which are neareft the 
thick fettled countries. It may, therefore, be necefiary to enquire 
into the facts relative to the probability of people being found to 
porchafe and cultivate thofe lands. In order to afcertain this, it 
will be proper to recur again io the fact already fated, relative 
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to the aggregate pop dation of the united ftates, which is eftimatcd 
at nearly four million, * 

Of thefe four milo. s of people, it is fuppofed that at leaft one 
eightieth part, or about, {ty choufand fouls, muft move back ima 
the new lands evety independent of emigrants fvom Europe, 
there not being room in tli® “hick fettled countries near the fea; 
and the lands being not only wuch lefs fertile, but alfo dearer 
than the new lands, the young veople, who generally marry as 
foon as they are of age, hive >een om the regular practice of 
moving from 200 to 400 miles ime. the tea, where they become 

ietors of land ata fiuals pri@, ond where the foil being much 
more fertile and productive, they fom. get forward in the world, 
and beceme independent ; and this , 4m aving uniformly fucceed- 
ed wherever it has been tried, the cod?f@o! emigration has become 


—— and — ; and for the laft tlmec years, the attention 
the New En flates has been principally livected tothe backs 
fettlements in the fate of New York. ™ 

In purchafing lands, therefore, in America, althourh little doubs 
can be entertained of a good foil being productive ty time, in any 
fituation, not exceedingly remote, yet the great advaMales which 
are to be immediately derived mutt be from the purchate .‘ lands 

rticularly fituated, and particularly cireumftanced ; when the 
foil is proved to be good by unqueftionable evidence, and : 
the diitance is fo near thick population as to fecure a quick 
rapid fettlement. 










—sS>2s 2— 
ON PUBLIC CREDIT. 


HERE is no fubject erally fo fafcinating to lar dee 
T claimers, as that of public credit, whaseil yay mm r to 


include all poffible defcription of national good: and doubtlefs it 
is a benefit for a nation, as it is for an individual, where either have 
contracted jult debts, to have the eafy means, as well as the dif- 
polition. to pay them. But there is this difference between the two 
cafes; an individual confiders his credit as concerned in the extince 


* tion of his debts; whereas nations ufually place theirs in an inge- 


nious miniftes’sability to provide for the intere{t of them—in the 
one cafe, a man is faid to be ina ftate of found credit, when he is 
clear of preflure ; in the other, a nation is fuid to be rich, when 
it is fubjected to perpetwal and increafing burdens. If you fay of 
aman, he is aman in good credit, you fuppofe him either out of 
debt, or competent and willing inftamtly to pay his debts, out of 


NOT F. 


* The following is an exsc& copy of the cenfus laft made of the 

ople of the united ttates, by which is known the number inhas 

iting each ftate. 

Georgia, 82,548 ; South Carolia, 250,000; North Carolina, 
373,951; Kentucky, 73,677; Virginia, 747,610; Maryland, 219,723; 
Delaware, 59,094; Penufylvania, 424,372; New Jerfey, 184,129 ; 
New York, 340,120; Connecticut, 237,944; Rhode Mand, 68,82; , 
Maflachufetts, 378,737; Maine, 96,540; New Hampthire, 142,985 ; 
Vermont, 85,539; Weltérn territory, 40,009. Total inhabitants of 
the united ftates, 3,933,412. 
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his real or pe\fohal property ; if you fay of a nation, that it is in 
good credit, as England, for initance, it is only meant, that the 
minifter contrives to pay the intereft, without ever dreaming of the 
principal. 

it would feem, alfo, that an individual became in good credit, in 
preportion to the fmall amount of his debts, whereas a nation is in 
better credit, juit in proportion to the largenefSof them; as in 
England, where the funds never were fo high, as fince they kave 
become of an almott incredible magnitude. 

The fubject is new in this country ; and certainly merits, by its 
importance, ‘the inveftigation of our ableft ftatefinen. A debt was’ 
contracted woes. the war, which became, by general neglect .of 
it, fo inconfiderable in value, as to be compared and called after 
whofe balloons, that have jately arifen to excite matter of f{pecula- 
tive curiofity ; this debt, by a new order of things, has become re- 
ftored to its priftine value; and the public credit of the country 
has been proportionably applauded. Were this all, the profpect 
would be fla:tering and agreeable: but unfortunately we are every 
now and thei told of new loans made m Holland, or of the bank : 
thefe are cited as proofs of public credit ; whereas, unlefs applied 
to pay off other debts, they ought rather to leflen the credit, in pro- 
portion as the fum owing is increafed, 

The truth is, public credit, as‘every other thing, has its good 
and its evil ; let it be our ftudy to fecure the one, and to avoid the 
other : the good of public credit confifts, in the fettled order it fup- 
pofes of payment of the debts of the ftate, whereby its creditors are 
benefited ; but the evil confifts, and a very formidable one it has 
proved in othercountries, old in the ‘fcience, that ‘it adminifters 
tethe Officer at the head of the treafury, an eafy facility to bdrrow. 
This is connected with a conftant readinefs in the government of 
a country to enter into any ‘war or adventure, however abferd in 
itfelf, end deftructive to the human race; where the head of the 
treafury-ean eafily obtain the neceflary loans ; thefe again are ne- 
ver paid oft, nor meant to be, but are only tobe put on interett, 
and iaxes impofed on the people in the moft plaufiblé and leait ob- 
noxious mamuer, to raife the fums neceflary to pay that interefh ; 
fuch has been the hiftery of public credit in England, and fuch it 
willbe heve, unlefs guarded againft, by a vigilanee on the part of 
the people, alimott beyond what it is to be expected they will 
exert. 

In fuch a ftate of things, public credit means public taxes: the 
more debt, the more impoits—and untortuuately fhould there come 
into government, men, admirers of the fyitem, fond of proving to 
their conttiruents the excellence of their credit, by the free ufe they 
arake of it; Tuth men -will be for war, beeavie war of any kind 
creates debt, debt creates taxes, taxes create offices and officers, 
and fo it goes on, till the poor are faddled, as in England, with un- 
fupportable burdens, contributing to the enriching and aggran. 
dizing only of a few; hence, you will fee in their papers on the 
one fide, the queen ornamented ata ball, with a drefs and jewels 
worth 100,000 guineas—and on the other, mifery and wretched- 
nefs attending the common people, 2nd reducing many of them 
to want the neceflaries of life. In oue part of the picture, you 
behold the fplendor of opulence, exifting in the caftles of the no- 
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Ble and the affluent—in the other, the wretched peafantry abandon- 
ing the country—here, a poet laureat eee day ode, and 
there, a Goldfmith lamenting over his de i 

To conclude, while we applaud a found ftate of public credit, 
Jet us build it only om the a of our débts ; for whatever our 
— fay on the fubject, we fhall then, beft deferve credit, 
w 


en we folicit it. RUSSEL. 
Philadelphia, Auguft 17; 1792 
—-@2 OQ. 


SIDNEY."s REPLY TO RUSSEL. 


“\HE writer of the foregoing eflay, makes a number of -judi> 
cious general reflexions, which are not undeferving the atten- 
tion of the community, or of .thofe charged with conducting its af- 
fairs. But {peaking of the debt of this country—he fays: “ this. 
debt, by a new order of: things, has become:reftored to, its priftine 
value, and the public credit of the country has been proportiana- 
bly applauded. Were this all, the profpect would be flattering and 
agreeable; but, unfortunately, we are every now: and then told of 
new loans made in Holland: or of the bank; thefe are cited as 
proofs of public credit ; whereas, unlefs applied to pay off other: 
debts, they ought ather to leflen the-credit, in proportion as the.{um . 
owing is increafed.”’ 

It might have been expected, from one: apparently fo well infor- 
med as Ruffel; that this epithet ‘‘ unfortunately’’ would have been 
{pared ; for it is well known, that the fums borrowed in Holland, are 
to pay off other debts, part of them to-re-imburfe the monies borrowed 
in France, during the late war, and part of them to purchafe in the 
domeftic debt at its market values; and that the loans, which have 
been made of the.bank, are. merely temporary anticipations of ac- 
tual revenues, which have been, and will be re-imburied, as fait as, 
ip the courfe of collection, thofe revenues are brought into the 
treafury. Such is the late lean for carrying on the-war for the pro- 
tection of our frontiers.. Duties have been Jaid for raifing the ne- | 
ceflary fam, but as time was requifite for their collection, and the 
exigencies of the fervice prefied, an anticipation became inevitable. 
It is, however, a. consolation, that an increafe of the public debt has 
been avoided by an effectual provifion for raifing within a year the 
fam borrowed. | 

As tothe loans made in Holland, ’tis obvjous that they ferve to 
diminifhthe debt. Money is obtained at about 41-4 per cent. in- 
cluding charges, to be applied either to pay off the debt dve to 
France, which bears five per cent intereft, or to purchafe the domef- 
tic debt, at rates, which will {till extinguifh an equal or nearly equal 
intereft, with the additional advantage of reducing the principal 
by giving for it from about 12/10 to 13/2 in the pound. 

Is this matter of lamentation? Is it not in {trict conformity with 
the: propofition, with which Rufiel concludes his-obfervations— 
namely, that we ought to build the public credit ov the payment of 
our debts ? Let candonr and truth decide, whether the circumftances 
attending the loans, which have been alluded to, are not evidences 
of a difpofition, in thofe wh adminifter the government, to avoid 
an accumulation Of xew dejt and to get honourably rid of the 


~~ 
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“When the loans which have been made, are cited as proofs of 
public credit, it is purely oh accoont of the advantageous terms 
upon which they are made. And will i be faid, that in this view, 
they are not proofs of public credit? Is i not an‘honourable proof 
of the pre-eminent ftate of the credit of this:country, when it can 
borrow in Earope on better terms, than moft of the long-eftablifhed 
governments of that quarter of the globe? Is it not a: pleafing 

roof of the fame fact, that loans can be made at home, at the mo- 
send intereft of five per cent. to enable the government to fulfil 
its duty, byproviding for the protection of its invaded frontiers ?. 

Let any man, who doesnot fee with a jaundiced eye, or who does 
not wilfully difcolour what he fees, pronounce. SIDNEY. 


——_- aes 2 ea-——- 
ON THE INDIAN WAR. 


HAT. a profperous ftate of credit is apt on nations, as on in+ 

dividuals, fometimes to work ill effects, by leading them into 
hazardous and anprofitable adventures, the fubject we are confi- 
dering, fafficiently evinces—before the reftoration of the finances 
of the union, all ‘was peace, or if it was difturbed by any —~ 
rary and fugitive alarms, they fubfided, by the neceflity of for- 
bearance on the one fide, or of moderation: on the other: but no 
fooner was money plenty, than war follows on its heels; inftead 
of cultivating peace every where, retrenching — and pay- 
ing off our debis, the country is, as it were, Suddenly and by furs 
prife, involved jn a new war, and heavy expenditures—a war 
wholly unprofitable in its object, and hopelefs asto its fnecefs : 
for what is the object of it? To extirpate the Indians, as it would 
be inhuman, fo would it be without benefir to us: and as to com: 
pelling them to an honourable peace, little is to be expected 
from a treaty dictated by force on the one fide, and neceflity on 
the other—were any treaty capable of continuance with a wander. 
ing herd, fubject to continual warfare, offenfive or defenfive, with 
the frontier fettlers. It is hopelefs as to its fuccefs ; for what arma- 
ments can penetrate regiens comparatively unknown, to purfve an 
enemy that flies as you advance, unlefs he fees a fair occafion to 
ftrike decifively im a country without refource for our troops in 
cafe of misfortune ? 

To have formed an effectual barrier on our borders, and limited 
our territorial pofféilions within their juft bounds, woald at once 
have kept both the fettlers and Indians in awe, and would have 
afcertained the hitherto unknown limits of our purfaits ; war 
might thus have been avoided, and the country have beeu left to 
purfue the pacific fyftem, by which alone its public credit can be 
fupported, and its debts be honourably extinguifhed—but then, 
how many offices had been wanting, how many lucrative contraéts 
would have been loft, and how great a wafte of money would have 
been prevented from flowing into the coffers of thofe concerned in 
this bufinefs ? 

If this war continues, it is eafy to fee, its expenditures will be 
growing, and it will prove a regular and conftant drain upon the 
treafury, very little calculated to enhance its credit—to fay nothing 
of the difcouragement it affords to Europeans to come into this 
@ountry engaged in a ruinous warfare; many of them are prevent 
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ed by it from vifiting us; our lands fuffer in the fale, by bein 

conceived to be the bone of conteft ; and the nations of the eart 

exclaim nit the injuftice of a people, unable to cultivate what 
ey have, {till panting after more. 

Let itbe the ftudy, then, of the people in their elections, te 
choofe thofe men to reprefent them, that may Jay the axe at 
the root of this. evil—men of fuch patriotifm, independence, and 
difintereftednefs, as, anxious above all things to fecure their own 
ee may be at the remoteft diftance from invading thofe of 

ers. Thus the poor Indian may become fafe in the huntm 
groands allotted him—and the country enjoy a dignity, credit, 
peace, proportionate to the wifdom and imtegrity of its views. 

Philad: Aug. 24, 1792. RUSSKL. 

—-Ss ee 
A brief comparifon of the principal arguments in favour of public and pris 
vate education. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. Concluded from paye-32. 


[From Memoirs of the L-t:rary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter.) 


IV. SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Y this term is meant, “ The habit which the friends of pwé/ic 
education fay a boy early forms, m a large {chool, of conducting | 
himfelf, of managing his own concerns, and of preparing himfelf for 
a fteady, independent, manly line of action in future life.” Such a 
f{chool they defcribe as ‘‘ a miniature of the great world.”’ And in 
this mticrocofin, ‘a-boy is inured to make his own way, to ftand upon 
his own merit, to exert his own underitanding and addrefs, to 
maintain his own caufe and his own confequence, to fight his own 
battle, te vindicate his own wrong, and to depend upon his owncon- 
duct and character for the behaviour he meets with. In this fociety, 
it is faid, all diitinctions are levelled. The fon of a nobleman ap- 
pears as an equal to the fon of a peafant. Infigmiticance, il]-temper, 
tolly, felfifinefS, together with the common vices of children (the 
feeds of fimilar and ftronger vices in men) are difcountenanced and 
difeouraged, when they are fare to mect with contempt and hatred. 
And here thofe public-fpirited and manly virtues grow beft, which 

‘only can fecure the general honour and approbation.” 

It'is poffible, that fomething mult be deducted from this flatterin 
reprefentation. In thefe little republics, fome active and bolder fpi- 
rits, diftinguifhed, probably, for ftrength and daring, rather than 
for morals or literary excellence, gaiu an alcendance over the reft, 
The other boys act under them in fervile fubmiffion to their man- 
date, carry their burdens, fight their battles, and avenge their quar- 
rels. Hence are learnt habits of fawning and fervility. Obedience 
muft be unreferved, under penalty of fevere chaflifement for rebel- 
lion. To crouch, in order to obtain the good graces of one of thefe 
deaders of a clan, will probably be the policy of a younger and more 
timid boy. And he will obtain notice and protection, only by flat- 
tery, or fubmiffion the moft humiliating. The confequence often is, 
that when he himfelf rifes up to that degree of {trength, which en- 
ables him to aflert his own confequence, he practifes all the aris af- 
fumed by his former tyrant. And thus a fyitem of vaflalage is hand- 
ed down, from generation to generation. May it not be faid, that ail 
this is as likely to produce abjecinefS of mind as independence—and 
‘turbulence, as proper fubordination ? 
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. Vv. MORAL &. 7 

The greateft object of education is, undoubtedly, to infpirethe love 
of goodnefs. But here the argument feems very greatly to prepon- 
derate againft the plan of aie fchools. And yet to this point, as ta. 
the all-animating centre, fhould every thing elfe be directed, and by 
its tendency to this, fhouldevery fcheme be eftimated. It would be a 
dreadful bargain, to give up morals for learning, or for any other 
accomplifhment. * 

It cannot be denied that there is certainly far greater danger of 
moral infection in a larger, than in a finaller number of boys. A fin- 
gle boy may corrupt many, and difleminate a poifon of the moit 
rank and baneful influence. kt is impoflible, where the numbers are 
fo large, ta give that minute and watchful attention to the difcipline 
of thé paflions, and to the formation of the heart, which is fo un- 
fpeakably neceflary in a good education. Boys of a depraved turn of 
mind, have often an unlucky kind of wit, a fomething in their man- 
ner, which enables them to do irreparable mifchief. 

It is acknowledged by a very ingenious and able advocate for 
public fchools+, that the argument from morals lies undeniably 
again{t them. But this effect he afcribes—to the neglect of education 
at home, before they come to fchool—and to the general diffipation 
of the age, to which even fchools themfelves, which ought to he the 
nurferies of better principles and better manners, too frequently ac- 
commodate themfelves. 

If the fact be granted, that morals are in greater danger in a pub- 
lic, than a private fchool, this will be with many parents a conclu- 
five argument. Boys too foon, too eafily receive the alarming conta- 

ion. And, when it is once received, it contaminates the whole mafs 
of the foul, and fpreads its deadly poifon through every future ftage 
of life. 

It is, however, contended, ‘‘ That boys, immured within the pre-. 
cincts of a private family, are often but ill prepared to ftand the 
fhock of future temptation ; that they frequently rufh from the ex- 
treme of confinement to the extreme of diffipation or diflolutenefs ; 
and thus atone for tormer reftraint, by future extravagance.” __ 

This may have been the cafe, where the confinement ha@een 
impolitic, or exceffive. But, as this is not neceflarily attendant upon. 
the private plan, it cannot be admitted as an univerfal argument 
againtt it. 

It isto be regretted, that fchools in generak, of almoft every de- 
{cription, pay fo little attention to the culture of the heart; though 
this is, in comparifon with all others, an object fo infinitely fuperior, 
that no embellifhments of fcience, no advantages whatever, of any 
other kind, deferve a moment's regard without it. 

And it is perhaps equally to be regretted, that fo few parents are 
proper to have the fole direction and management of their own 
children.t 

NOTES. 

* Nos liberalibus fiudiis et difciplinis filios erudimus;: non quia 
virtutem dare poflunt; fed quia animum ad accipiendam virtutem 
preparant.”” Cic. 

+ Knox. 
{ The faying of Filip, upoy the birth of hus fon Alexander, pays 
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It is far more eafy to form the theoretic idea of a fchool, which 
you might call, “‘ The /chool of virtue and of fcience,” than to realize 
it in action. And yet I fear, that many parents would not approve 
‘of even this fchool, if it were not likewife, “ The /chocl of /howy 
accomplifhments,”” which, with many, are of far greater moment, 
than virtuous excellence. 

The middle plan, which we have already mentioned, feems calcu. 
lated to blend, in fome degree, the advantages, and to divide the 
difadvantages of both the others. By enlarging a private {chool, fo 
as more nearly to approach a tone, you Ronse every defirable 
advantage for emulation. And, by having no more than can be un- 
der the continual infpection and management of the mafter, you 
provide for that particular and conf{tant attention to every individu- 
‘al, which is abfolutely neceflapy to his beft improvement. 

But upoa every plan, the whole will depend upon the ability, the 
induftry, and, 1 may add, particularly, upon the manner of the 
mafter. The advantages of the beft plan may be loft by incapacity 
and negligence. And even the worft may have a temporary brilliane 
‘cy, from che fuperior talents and attention of him who conducts it. 

The nobleit authority is that of love, mingled with reverence. 
Let us imagine, connected with real abilities, that indefcribably 
happy manner which we have already mentioned, but cannot ex- 
plain. There will probably be an eafy and willing empire, over 
pleafed and unfufpicious fubjects. It will be an empire over the 
heart. Their fubjection will be cheerfully paid to one in whom the 
fee powers in their eye fo amazing, connected with a temper fo 
amiable, with manners fo awfully engaging, with affections {0 fin- 
cere, and with 4 treatment fo generous, manly, and confiftent. 

But if we recollect a moment the exceedingly difficult points 
to which education fhould be directed, we fhall perhaps rather with, 
than expect, to fee any {cheme in which they may be all accomplith- 
ed. To keep up the continual impreffion of reverence, without in- 
timidating—to reftrain the fpirits, without deprefling them—to in- 
{pire courage, without turbulence—vivacity, without forwardnefs— 
and difidence, without dejection—te adminifter praife, without 
puffing wp—correction, without exafperating—and {teady difcipline, 
without enfeebling the mind in its beft energies. Thefe are fome of 
the grand objects of education. 

Who, that confiders the difficulties of this work—the various dif- 
pofitions, capacities and nurfery educations of boys—and the differ-_ 
ent tempers, views, and talents of parents and matters, will not be 
ready to make every candid allowance for imperfection ? And yet, 
who, that confiders its infinite importance, will not wiih every pofs 
fible imperfection to be done away ? - 

And who will not be ready to exclaim with the philofopher, 

‘¢ Quid munus reipublice majvs meliu/ve afferre pofliunus, quam fi 


>» 


docemus atque crudimus juventutem ? Cicero. 


NOT &, 


a high conrpliment to the philofopher ; but Ariftotle himfelf could 
not command fucce{s. His pupil does not feem to have fully dnfwer- 
ed to his tutor’s care. 4 

*« Non tam gaudeo, quod natus elt mili filius, quam quod tempore 
Ariftotelis uatus eft, cui tradatur eruciendus,”” 
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